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ENGLISH NIGHTINGALES ARE SINGING e 


Hurrah for a Happy Mew Year 



The Way for Youth to Greet Old Time 

This admirable photograph was taken on the route of the Canadian National Railways 


HAS A MAN STOOD 
AT THE NORTH POLE? 

QUESTIONS ABOUT 
PEARY 

Why There is No White 
Witness to His Achievement 

A CHALLENGING BOOK 

When' Admiral Peary made his last 
dasli for the North Pole, in April, 1909, 
lie did a foolish and unchivalrous thing ; 
now the result recoils upon his fame, and 
the question has been raised as to 
whether he ever reached the Pole at all. 

Just beyond 87 degrees North lati¬ 
tude lie sent back Captain Robert 
Bartlett, the heroic sailor ice-mastcr 
who has given half a lifetime to Arctic 
expeditions. Then he went on with 
one negro and four Eskimos to complete 
the journey. He returned to civilisa¬ 
tion stating that he had discovered the 
site of the Pole ; but there was no white 
witness .to support his evidence, and 
there have been persistent questionings. 

Growing Criticism 

Now Mr. Gordon Hayes has pub¬ 
lished a very challenging book, Robert 
Edwin Peary, which examines all the 
evidence and says flatly that Peary’s 
claim cannot be allowed ; that he had 
neither time nor physical energy enough 
to reach the Pole and return under the 
admitted conditions. 

To have done what he claimed Peary, 
when over fifty and at the end of ex¬ 
hausting toil, . must, , on the homeward 
journey, oyer very bad ice, have beaten 
all records for Arctic travel carried out 
under the most favourable'conditions. 

This crystallises criticism which has 
been growing from year to year, and 
authorities on the subject, accept the 
book very seriously.. Whatever the 
issue, the fault is Peary’s for refusing 
to allow Bartlett to go on. 

An Imposter 

It is sad and strange that a quest 
hundreds of years old should involve 
the discovery of both Poles in a certain 
element of mystery. Just as Peary was 
setting out another American, Dr. Cook, 
who had vanished into the Arctic some 
months before, returned to the world, 
declaring that he had already been to the 
North Pole. His word was accepted ; he 
was acclaimed and honoured in both 
America and Europe. Later it ’ was 
proved, largely through the cleverness 
and enterprise of our Elect Street friend 
Sir Philip Gibbs, that Iris story was false, 
and that he was an impostor. He found 
himself afterwards in prison, in spite of 
much good work he had done. 

Roald Amundsen was on the sea, about 
to sail for the North Pole, when a message 
reached him telling of Peary's success. 
Without communicating with those in 
England and elsewhere who had financed 
him for his journey to the North, lie 
turned his ship about, sailed in the 
opposite direction, and with the money j 


and stores provided for the discovery 
of the North Pole, landed in the Antarctic 
and beat Scott by 25 days. 

It broke the hearts of Scott and his 
doomed companions. There, on their 
arrival, stood a tent left by Amundsen 
and a letter to the King of Norway which, 
in another letter, Amundsen asked Scott 
to bring back and deliver. The letter 
was delivered, but not until long after 
the men who carried it North across the 
frozen wastes had died over the adven¬ 
ture of whose fruits Amundsen’s unex¬ 
pected dash had robbed them. 

The South Pole has been twice reached 
on foot, and it has been flown over- 
Flying men have reached the North 
Pole as well; but if the criticism of 
Peary is justified men have yet to march 
to it on foot. 


THE TALKIES 

Over 120 million feet of kincmato- 
grapli film was sent from America to 
England during the first six months of 
last year. 

It was nine million feet more than in 
the first half of 1928, and most of it has 
been talking film. 

Many people arc curious to know how 
talking pictures are going to succeed, 
but the trade apparently still believes 
in them and this year a new studio is 
to be opened in England, where the 
heavy expense of the scenery and 
setting will be shared by English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Swedish 
producers. The film will be taken in 
English first with English actors. Next 
will come the French producer, who will 
use the same scenery over again, but 
with French performers, and the other 
languages will follow. 


THOUSANDS OF 
GOOD TURNS 

HOW CANADA’S SCOUTS 
SPENT CHRISTMAS 

The Chain of Kindness Across 
The Great Dominion 

BRIGHTER LIVES FOR THE POOR 

If anywhere between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific a Canadian Boy Scout 
is asked the question : How did you 
spend Christmas ? he will break into a 
broad smile. 

It is one of those smiles that won't 
come off because it was set there by 
Santa Claus, who, as it turned out, was 
the Boy Scout himself. It was reflected 
from the faces of thousands of poorer 
children who but for the Boy Scout 
would never have seen Santa Claus at all. 

Long before Christmas came the Boy 
Scouts, in a chain through British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani¬ 
toba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, were getting ready for the 
part. They were going to say it with toys. 

Free Toy Shops 

The toys were for Canada's poor 
children whose stockings would other¬ 
wise have been empty on Christmas 
morn. More than 5000 of these were 
the children of new settlers ill Canada. ' 

The toy was as much like a good turn 
as any Boy Scout could make it. If he 
could not make the toy he borrowed or 
begged it, and then “ did it up.” 

A chain of Christmas toy shops (free) 
was set up. Into these poured for weeks 
beforehand, from every source, old toys, 
new toys, toys that had seen better 
days—but now were to sec one of 
their best. 

Toy matindes were held at theatres 
and toys collected from them; news¬ 
papers invited presents of toys ; churches 
gave toy services. The Chinese Scouts 
in Vancouver made toys. So did the 
blind Scouts of Ontario, who made 
hundreds of bead necklaces. 

Girl Guides Take a Hand 

‘ Broken toys were mended; fresh 
colour was rubbed on the cheeks of 
Mary's discarded dolly, and her legs 
were reconstructed. Tom's broken 
rocking-horse had a new dappled coat put 
on it and was made fit to ride. The 
Scouts were toy surgeons, painters, 
horse-copers. Wc ought to add (it 
would be shameful if we did not) that 
the. Girl Guides took the dolls in hand 
and clothed them in the latest fashiotus. 

Then, when all was prepared the 
toys were sent out on Christmas Eve 
in the true Santa Claus manner. In 
England the sleighs and bells of Santa 
Claus arc seen only on the Christmas 
card, but in Canada the real thing was 
seen in many a town when the Scout 
sleigh, with bells jingling and old Santa 
Claus holding the ribbons, went out in 
the darkness to lighten and brighten the 
homes of poor children. 
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INFLUENZA SECRET 

HAS THE GERM BEEN 
FOUND ? 

The Claim of a Professor in 
Chicago University 

WHY WE MUST WAIT 

Professor Isadore Falk, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, a bacteriologist of high 
reputation, has announced the discovery 
of the germ of influenza. ; 

If indeed , lie has not only discovered 
it, but has isolated it, which is another 
way of saying that he has separated it 
from influenza sufferers and has made 
it grow anti reproduce itself apart from 
them, he will have conferred an immense 
benefit on the world. 

If he can grow the germ, which he 
describes as a streptococcus, an organism 
which when visible appears as a chain 
of connected dots, he can prepare a 
vaccine (or curative poison) from it. If 
he can make this vaccine’the world will 
possess an antidote to influenza. * 

What is the True Criminal ? 

These if's in our statement of Dr. 
Falk’s claim arise from various reasons, 
the first of them being that the influenza 
germ’s discovery has been proclaimed 
several times before,; sometimes by good 
and experienced scientific men. But 
generally the germ has been shown to be 
not the true criminal, but merely 
keeping company with other germs which 
produce effects very like those of the 
influenza germ. 

Nevertheless these germs are not the 
real object of search. 

Dr. Falk has been more careful than 
some of liis predecessors. He says that 
with his discovered germ he lias un¬ 
failingly infected monkeys with a disease 
which is unmistakably influenza. 

Influenza is a disease in which there 
is fever for a short space of time but 
none of the symptoms of what wc call a 
cold—no catarrh symptoms, in short. It 
is altogether unlike what many people 
describe as influenza. Dr. Falk knows 
this, and should not therefore be 
deceived into believing that he is 
producing influenza with his gerniwlicn 
it is in fact producing something else. 

An Invisible Filter Passer 

There remain other reasons for with¬ 
holding judgment., All the bacteriolo¬ 
gists. whose opinion is sought by the 
rest . of the scientific world are agreed 
that the influenza germ is invisible. It 
remains in a liquid believed to contain it 
after all its bacterial companions have 
been filtered off. 

It is recognised as a living thing .only 
because of the effects of the filtered 
liquid in which it dwells. It is therefore 
sailed simply a virus, a living poison. 
But, living though it may be, it will not 
grow or thrive or continue to live apart 
from the body cells of the influenza 
patient where'it was found. 

If Dr. Falk has succeeded in cultivat¬ 
ing this virus, he has not merely taken 
the first step, to conquering influenza 
but has accomplished a feat that the 
world of germ science is waiting for. 

The virus of distemper, which is the 
influenza of dogs, has been found; but 
it will not grow anywhere except in dogs. 
Will the virus of human influenza grow 
anywhere but in human beings ? . 


MADAME CURIE 

The French Government has decided 
to bestow the ribbon of Commander of 
the Legion of Honour on Madame Curie 
in recognition of her services to science. 

She will be the first woman in the 
world to receive this high distinction. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arafura , . * , Ah-rah-foo rah 

Kano . . . . Kah-no 

Uvea . . . . . . . Oo-vay-ah 
Windhpek ...... Vint-hook 


Nightingales 
Across the World 

A Treat for New 
Zealanders 

Dy Our New Zealand Correspondent 

The song of the nightingale, which 
English folk know so well, has just been 
heard in New Zealand, where four of the 
birds were liberated on Christmas Day 
three years ago. 

Of course the nightingale is not a 
native of the new lands of the South 
Seas, so it was a happy thought that 
prompted someone to bring these four 
songsters all the way from England so 
that New Zealanders could have a 
chance of hearing them 7 singing of 
summer in full-throated ease.” 

They were given their freedom in the 
native bush near Auckland. Through 
the bush runs a little stream and the 
undergrowth resembles that of an 
English wood, so the birds would feel 
quite at home. 

Heard But Not Seen 

The following summer the nightingales 
were heard a few miles away, and 
last October, the New Zealand spring¬ 
time, they were reported in a suburb 
of Auckland. Although they were not 
actually seen,, they were heard singing 
strongly for about an hour, and so they 
must have been in good health and 
condition. They began singing about 
dusk, and attracted the attention of 
suburban residents by the unfamiliarity 
of their song. 

The news that the nightingales are 
alive and happy in their Auckland home 
will be pleasing to bird-lovers in England 
as well as the Dominion who have been 
watching the experiment and inquiring 
from time to time if the birds were 
flourishing. 

People are still in doubt as to what 
the birds do in winter. The natural 
course would be for them to migrate 
North, but it is not likely that these 
four have ever flown away from New 
Zealand, which is separated from other 
lands by wide stretches of ocean. 
Perhaps the mildness of the winter lias 
checked their migratory instinct. Snow 
never falls in Auckland, and frosts are 
very rare. 

THE SHIP THAT RAN 
AWAY FROM HELP 
A Dramatic Race By Night 

Skipper Alexander Ritchie has been 
congratulated by the Board of Trade on 
his fine seamanship. He had a curious 
as well as a perilous task in the gale. 

His steam drifter, the North Briton, 
was fishing off the Smith Knoll light¬ 
ship in tl^e North Sea when he saw a 
distress flare in the dark. It was from 
the drifter Prestige, which had sprung 
a leak. The North Briton steamed to¬ 
ward her, but away went the Prestige 
as if the rescuer were an enemy. 

The weather was so terrible that the 
skipper of the Prestige dared not head 
her against wind, and sea. She was 
filling rapidly, and ^e feared she would 
founder before her crew could be saved. 

So the pursuit went on, while he who 
fled longed to be overtaken. By 
patience and superb seamanship Skipper 
Ritchie succeeded in bringing his 
vessel alongside the wreck so that the 
ten men of the Prestige could jump 
aboard the North Briton. 

It was. late at night, a gale was 
blowing, a heavy sea was running, and 
lie had to guard against danger from the 
sinking vessel. No wonder the Board 
of Trade felt moved to make’ him a 
present of plate in memory of such ’ a 
night’s work! . / , 

Skipper Ritchie may rescue other 
shipwrecked mariners before ? he gives 
up the sea, but it is not likely that he 
will ever again have to rescue those who 
run away from help. 


ADVANCE TO MEET 
JACK FROST 

THE WAR OFFICE HAS 
AN IDEA 

The Siren That Will Tell the 
Camp That It Is Cold 

BE PREPARED 

In recent years there have been many 
suggestions for the alteration of .the 
name of tlio War Office. 

In an age which seeks peace there are 
those who wish to' eliminate the word 
War from the title. Some may think 
that a new reason for a change has arisen. 

With the solemnity proper to a state¬ 
ment of official wisdom we are informed 
that the War Office is to minimise the 
cost to the State and to prevent incon¬ 
venience to troops due to burst water- 
pipes from frost. That seems a prudent 
and natural course to follow. Gardeners, 
householders, and others are wise in 
time and do a similar thing. But the 
War Office has its own method, and that 
is unique. 

The Warning 

The Aldershot command, wc arc 
informed, has arranged to be supplied 
this winter with forecasts of severe cold 
weather. Immediately such a forecast is I 
received two blasts, each of 15 seconds 
duration, will be sounded on the camp 
siren as a warning, and officers com¬ 
manding regiments will then take 
precautions to prevent pipes being frozen. 

For two thousand * years and more 
scholars have been asking what songs the 
sirens sang to Ulysses and liis ship¬ 
mates. We know what song the sirens 
of Aldershot will sing. They will sound 
” boot and saddle ” for the pipe-pro¬ 
tecting brigade. 

This is a much more original method 
than that pursued by such humdrum 
fellows as grooms, gardeners, and com¬ 
monplace taxpayers. These unimagina¬ 
tive people go about their affairs 
actuated by such conventional rules of 
wisdom as: Forewarned forearmed ; 
A stitch in time saves nine; Safe bind 
safe find, and all that sort of homely 
corduroy wisdom. 

The Simple Way 

They have no reports from the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office. They know that winter 
must come and, with winter, frosts. 
So without a touch of poetic inspiration, 
without a single blast from a siren, 
without a'word from the high command, 
they go into the garden or wherever 
pipes are exposed, bind them up with a 
handful of hay, and let their arrange¬ 
ments stand for a whole winter. 

There is no pageantry in this, nothing 
to stir the fancy, yet it. is extraordinarily 
effective and as saving to the pocket of 
the householder as meteorological reports 
arc to be to the State at Aldershot. 

Proverbial wisdom works very well in 
its homespun way in the affairs of private 
life, one effort embracing a season’s 
risks. The War Office disdains proverbs, 
and has a positive remedy for each 
frost. Still, the sight of the frost-fighters 
charging out to repel ice should be a 
merry and moving spectacle. 


THE WIRELESS ADMIRAL 

Admiral Sir Henry Jackson, who 
passed away at a little beyond the 
allotted span of three-score years and 
ten, had served his country in the Navy 
for more than half a century. 

When the services he rendered to her 
as a naval adviser in her hours' of 
stress in the Great War are buried away 
in the naval records, one other tiling will 
be remembered .of him,’ 

He was the naval captain who, .when 
the Admiralty knew next to nothing 
about electricity, helped Marconi to 
perfect wireless signalling at sea. It is 
nearly forty years • since Marconi and 
Captain Jackson exchanged the first 
wireless signals. 


January 4 , 1180 

Ceylon’s Great 
Adventure 

Preparing to Rule Itself 

Ceylon is setting out on a great adven¬ 
ture, the attempt to govern itself. 

That is not an easy task for a single 
human being. It is a difficult one for 
England, which has been trying it.gince 
Magna Carta. It is more difficult for 
an Eastern people like the Sinhalese of 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon has already something like a 
Parliament, but it has a much more 
complicated representation than ours; 
which consists of Conservatives, Liberals, 
and Labour, all more or less of the same 
race. * In Ceylon there are the Sinhalese, 
the. Tamils, the Kandyans, the Euro? 
pcans, and the old Dutch burghers. 

As’the Sinhalese are the most numer¬ 
ous by far, they rule the Council to the 
dissatisfaction of the others. Conse¬ 
quently this Council is subject to the 
approval of a Governor. In the new 
Council the Councillors will be Members 
of Parliament, and instead of being 
elected by a few of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, will be elected by all. In short, 
there is to be a franchise like ours at 
home, and this it is hoped will lead’ to 
government of the people by the people. 

999 PEPPERCORNS 
Who Will Pay the Last? 

In 999 years someone will have paid 
the last peppercorn as rent for a house 
which now belongs to Toe II. 

To whom will he pay it, we wonder ? 
The house, so the Prince" of Wales told 
the members of Toe H, had been given 
to them at a peppercorn rent for 999 
years by the Duke of Westminster 
as a memorial to his mother, Sibell, 
the good Countess Grosvenor. 

But will there be any Grosvcnors 
when the last peppercorn is paid ? The 
noblest of our families can scarcely go 
farther back than the Norman Conquest, 
which is less than 999 years ago; or 
if there are any such pedigrees they 
arc exceedingly doubtful. 

And what sort of a world will it 
then ? The Great War, from which 
Toe H has sprung, will be as deep buried 
in. the shadowy past as the fights 
between King Alfred and the Danes are 
now. There will certainly be no Sw 
George’s Square, and perhaps no London. 

If there is a London it will be a 
very different one from the . smoky, 
grimy, noisy, place we know. There 
will be no smoke, no petrol-driven cars 
(there will be no more petrol), no 
street accidents (there may be no 
streets), no printed newspapers—and, 
we believe, no war. 

The only thing the same will probably 
be human nature. 


THINGS SAID 

There are ten members of the Cabinet 
who were born poor. Mr. Snowden 

I love old clothes ; this is the coat 
I was married in twenty-five years ago.. 

Canon ■ Meyrick 

One thing school has done for me ; 
it has, improved my remembory. 

, -David Cunliffe-Owen, aged 6 

In ten years The Times will have 
pictures in five colours. 

Mr. R.D. Blumenfeld. 

Why. must wo have so much, social 
gossip about nonentities ? . 

Mr. W, Sivewright, J.P. 

The working woman will not wait for 
the Pearly Gates ; she wants a tiled 
scullery. . Miss Picton-Turberville, M.P. 

Fascism would not hold out for a single 
day without the support of an armed 
party, force, and repressive laws. 

Professor Rosscili 

Fear not they that kill the body, bill are 
not able to kill the soul . Jesus 
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ANCIENT EGYPT IN AMERICA • DUMMY HORSES • MEASURING NOISE 



Ancient Egypt In America—Giant statues of the pharaoh who built one [of [the Pyramids were Dummy Horses—Three thousand men for whom the Canadian Government has undertaken 

made to decorate a street in Biscayne, Florida, during a convention held there. The picture to find work are being trained at Brandon, in Suffolk. This picture shows the dummies with 

shows the finishing touches being put to them in the maker’s yard. which they are taught to harness horses. 



Working on a Plank—While painting Westminster At the Top of the Hill—A fall of snow is a delight to every boy and girl, but while most Going to Work— Sometimes the great crane 

Bridge these men had to work on a plank only a of them have to wait for our uncertain climate to provide all the fun of the snow, these buckets used in excavating and building operations 

few inches wide overhanging the Thames. lucky little girls are able to enjoy tobogganing at Leystn, in Switzerland. serve to take the men to work, as seen here. 



Measuring Noise—An .effort Is being made In New York to reduce street noises. Here we The Underground’s Toy—This splendid working model of the automatic signalling system 
see experts measuring and recording sound with apparatus that is carried about In a motor. employed on London's Underground Is now being exhibited at Charing Cross Station, 
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A GOOD DEED WE 
MIGHT ADOPT 

Bedford Boys Set Us All 
a Fine Example 

WHAT OF THE NEW YEAR ? 

:The membership of the C.L.N. as we 
gp to Press has been strengthened by 
several recruits from South Africa and 
is now over 8500. 

The New Year dawns with the 
Children’s League of Nations approach¬ 
ing its first Ten Thousand. What shall 
wc do in 1930 ? We hope before long 
to suggest ways by which all members 
of the C.L.N. may do something 
effective to spread the spirit of peace 
throughout the world. In the mean¬ 
time we hear of a good deed which might 
Well be adopted by the C.L.N. Certainly 
it deserves to be more widely known. 

In the autumn of 1926 the teacher of 
a class in a Bedford Sunday School put 
the following question to his boys : 

There lie buried in the local, cemetery 
nine German prisoners of war. Is the 
class desirous oj placing a zvreath with a 
suitable inscription on their graves on 
Armistice Sunday, and do you think it 
well that a photograph oj Bedford Cemetery, 
together with a letter, be sent to each of the 
soldiers’ homes expressing our sympathy ? 

In a Strange Land 

The boys felt that it should be done; 
and through the cooperation of the 
German War Graves Commission the 
home addresses of the prisoners were 
obtained. The wreath was placed on 
the site of the graves, and a letter was 
sent to each prisoner’s home from which 
we take this passage : 

On the brow of a hill overlooking Bedford, 
a picturesque town in the Midlands of England, 
noted for its beauty, is Bedford Cemetery, 
about one mile from the prison site where the 
immortal Bunyan wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
and there, surrounded by trees and shrub¬ 
beries, is a quiet spot where lie the graves of 
nine German prisoners of war who died while 
imprisoned in this country. 

Again, as Armistice Day draws near, British 
people all the world over will be honouring 
the memory of their beloved dead who sleep 
in scattered parts of the world, and we felt 
we would like some mother, sister, or brother 
in Germany to know that at least this small 
band of men who died in a strange land lie 
buried in hallowed ground, with a neat 
memorial stone to mark each turf-mown 
grave amid the song of birds and the fragrance 
of flowers. 

. As they rest here in Bedford they are 
forging their invisible link toward a universal 
peace and goodwill 

Every Armistice Sunday or at Christ¬ 
mas this class of boys has placed a 
wreath on the site of the graves. 

The Victims of War 

Is not this' an example that might 
well be followed in furtherance of peace 
and goodwill wherever there arc graves 
of German prisoners of war ? 

We honour our dead with reverence 
on Armistice Sunday and at all times, 
but these too, who lie in our midst, and 
were once called our foes, were equally 
the victims of war and made their 
sacrifice complete. 

Would it not be well if, in every place 
where there arc German graves, mem¬ 
bers of the C.L.N. could make a similar 
gesture of goodwill to the living and 
honour to the dead. 

* We should gladly welcome this class of 
Bedford boys to membership, as pioneers 
in this happy field of human friendliness. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should ,bo addressed: 
c Children’s League of Nations, 

( 15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1 . 

'No letters should be sent to the C.N . office . 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Badge. 

■ Each letter should give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. A card and badge 
will be sent to you. 


The Fall of an 
Old Friend 

Goodbye to Canford’s 
Cedar 

Last summer the C.N. congratulated 
Canford School on saving its old cedar. 

It stood just where some new build¬ 
ings had to stand. But Canford re¬ 
fused to hack down this noble living 
thing to make way for bricks and mortar. 
Ingenuity and patience solved the 
problem ; a fifty-yard trench was dug, 
the mighty roots were shored up and 
freed, the tree placed on a truck and 
moved fifty yards away to be replanted 
at the end of the trench. 

Those who said no tree of that size 
could be transplanted proved wrong. 
The cedar repaid Canforcl’s care by 
settling down and showing green. 

But by cruel bad luck the summer’s 
move was followed by a winter which 
had the worst gales on record. The 
old cedar had not gained sufficient grip 
of the ground, and it fell before the fury 
of the storm. > - - ■ 

Wc condole with Canford on the loss 
of its old friend. 

SANTA CLAUS TAKES 
A PLANE 

1900 Miles to the Eskimos 

Santa Claus came to Alda vile, the 
Eskimo town inside the Arctic Circle, 
not by reindeer sledge but by aeroplane. 

The planes were three in number, and 
carried five tons of mail, including 
120,000 letters and a case of apples 
from France. 

If anyone should wonder what the 
Eskimos of this little town in the Frozen 
North could possibly do with all those 
letters, the answer is that most were 
sent for the sake of the stamps. This 
was the first air mail from Edmonton in 
Alberta to the Eskimo town, and the 
air-mail stamps would be returned to 
stamp collectors. 

It is a feat to be celebrated, if only 
by a stamp, for the journey by the route 
that the aeroplanes take is 1900 miles. 
It follows the course of the big rivers. 

Formerly the postal service was 
carried out by relays of dog-teams, and 
the double journey, now occupying the 
planes a few days, took the dogs no less 
than two months. 

UNDER ROME 
New Catacombs Coming 

Rome is to be undermined. Under¬ 
ground railways arc to tunnel the 
Sticred City. 

In future the Roman citizen and the 
cosmopolitan tourist will take a Tube 
ticket from the Pincio to the Forum. . 

From the Pantheon to St. Peter’s 
will be but a two-minutes journey. It 
is a revolution as great as Rome has 
ever known. 

Old inhabitants of Rome have always 
said that the city is not what it was. 
Soon they will have more justification 
than usual. 


FIGHTING THE ATLANTIC WITH 
A BROKEN RUDDER 

When the Brocklebanlc liner Maihar 
was navigated into Brixliam Harbour 
out of the tail of the December storms, 
the ship and its captain had made 
marine history. 

Battered by the Atlantic in its most 
furious mood, the ship had steamed 
1000 miles with a broken rudder. 

The Maihar left Boston at the begin¬ 
ning of December for London and had 
been struggling with heavy weather for 
a week when a hurricane struck her, tore 
away her stern frame, and bent and broke 
the rudder like a piece of tin. 

But the Maihar made port without 
sending out a distress signal 


Brothers Pass in 

THE STORM 
An Odd Sea Tale 

Destiny played a strange trick the 
other day. 

Two brothers, Fred and Norman 
Green, parted some time ago in Chester. 

Fred joined the Apapa, a liner belong¬ 
ing to the Elder Dempster Company, 
whom he has served for 13 years. 

Norman joined the Aba. It was his 
first trip. In crossing the Bay of Biscay 
the Aba lost her rudder. Mountainous 
seas were running, and she was helpless. 
Another vessel rushed to her aid—the 
Apapa I She stood by the distressed 
vessel while she signalled for a tug. 

So the brothers met at sea. They did 
not actually clasp hands, but there 
they were, strangely close in the gale. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED NOT 

In, the gales which tore in from the 
Atlantic one after the other for weeks 
together, the keepers of the lighthouses 
off the ‘British Isles and Brittany and 
i Normandy were hard put to it;. 

* Some were marooned far beyond the 
usual hour of relief, because no boat 
could reach them. In one lighthouse, 
the Vieille, 15 miles from Brest, one 
keeper was unrelieved for six weeks, and 
his assistant for nearly a month. 

In the second week before Christmas 
a tattered black flag was hung out from 
the lighthouse as a signal that one of the 
men was ill. 

But, in spite of storm and sickness 
and peril, the other keeper kept the 
lantern alight. Each night at sunset 
its huge twin beams swept the waters. 


A LITTLE MAN LOOKS ON 

On a Saturday just before Christmas 
the children of the Hospital for Sick 
Children watched a performance of two 
scenes from Peter Pan given by actors 
and actresses from St. James’s Theatre. 

It will be remembered that Sir James 
Barrie has decreed that all proceeds 
from the publication and acting of the 
play should be given to this institution. 

Just as the lights were lowered a small 
slim man crept into the ward and listened 
with pleasure to the happy laughter of 
the children as the play unwound itself. 
Then, when all was over and the curtain 
fell, the little man slipped away, dodged 
a reporter outside the hospital, and 
hurried off. 

Sir James Barrie thought that 'no one 
had noticed him. 


BRYNMAWR GETS UP AGAIN 

Coal having failed Brynmawr, the 
little Welsh town near the Ebbw Vale 
coalfields, it has turned to making boots. 

It had a coal and iron industry to 
support itself, and with the best will in 
the world it showed signs of its toil. 
But now its out-of-works arc banding 
themselves together to put themselves 
in work again by cleaning up their town 
and making it into a health resort. 

The Prince of Wales has sent Bryn- 
mawr’s men a message wishing them 
Godspeed in their efforts. 

They are taking the advice of John 
Gabriel Borkman, who said that when, 
run over the only thing to do was to 
pick yourself up and pretend that it had 
not happened. 


THE OPEN GARDEN 

The most excellent practice of opening 
gardens to the. public in aid of the 
Queen's Institute of District Nursing 
has been a very great success. 

Last year nearly seven hundred 
gardens wore opened to the public at 
various times between April and Sep¬ 
tember, and the total sum raised was 
^7765. The cheque received from the 
King from the opening of his . gardens 
at Sandringham was for over eight 
hundred pounds. 


Masterpieces Lost 
at sea 

Sad Fate of a Picture Ship 

Good fortune has attended the work 
of the great Italian masters coming by 
sea to London through the storm, but 
a pitiful fate has befallen the work 
of some modem English artists on its 
way to exhibition in New Zealand. 

The Italian pictures came safely 
through the gales of the Bay of Biscay ; 
the English ones, on the steamer Manuka, 
were lost when the ship went ashore in 
a fog off the New Zealand coast between I 
Dunedin and the Bluff. 

It is very sad. The pictures by Sir 
William Orpen and Dame Laura Knight, 
by Clausen, Hughes Stanton, Lucy, 
Kemp-Welch, may not be the equal 
of the Titians and Botticellis of the 
past, biit they were the best the Old 
Country had to send to her Young 
Dominion, and who knows that they 
might not have become the master¬ 
pieces of some future century ? 

LUNKY LEE 
Mark Twain’s Friend 

There was born in County Wexford 
in 1859 a little Irish boy named Henry 
William Cleary and this boy was edu- < 
cated for a priesthood in the Roman ; 
Catholic Church. 

One day Mark Twain met the young ‘ 
priest and loved him for his good humour 
and his learning. The American wit 
made a prophecy about Cleary : 1 

“ He will rise,” said the author of ; 
Tom Sawyer. “ He will be a bishop 
some day, then an archbishop, after- ’ 
wards a cardinal, and finally an arch- , 
an geld 1 

It seemed an extravagant joke, for 
Cleary was just a young priest who was 
also a journalist, and was best known as 
Lunky Lee. But part of the prophecy 
came true, for Lunky Lee became 
Bishop of Auckland. 

Bishop Cleary was a great fighter for 
clean living, and cared not if his fellow 
crusaders were men of other creeds. It 
is believed that his death is largely due 
to the effects of a motor smash. He 
died at 70, or Mark Twain’s prophecy, 
about the archbishop and the cardinal’s 
hat might have been fulfilled. 

Who knows ? 


LIE SANG AT WELLINGTON’S 
FUNERAL 

Not all the romance of the City 
churches is in the past. 

It was a living romance that the Christ¬ 
mas music at St. Stephen’s Church in 
Coleman Street, ’ London, should be 
played in 1929 by Mr. Fred Cozens. 

lie sang at the funerals of the Duke 
of Wellington, Gladstone, Browning, 
and Tennyson. lie remembers choir 
girls in mob caps and choir boys in 
knee breeches. Sixty-four years ago lie 
entered a competition which brought 
him the post of organist at St. Stephen’s, 
and he has held it ever since, from 19 to 
83. But he is only old in years, for 
music lias kept him young. 


CUTTING DOWN THE LAUNDRY 
BILL 

A Parisian newspaper states that 
towels may soon be a tiling of the past. 

Many disparaging remarks have been 
made concerning the condition of towels 
in hotels and other public ’ places, and 
they may be replaced by a kind of 
box similar to that used by hairdressers 
in drying hair. Its mechanism is simple : 
by pressing a button a blast of hot air 
is ejected, and before this wet hands' 
arc quickly dried. 

It is said that the saving effected .in 
linen and laundry expenses will soon 
pay for tlic machine. - 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



WHAT IS BEING DONE 
WITH £10,000 
A Kindly Thought 

Happy are the hearts of people who 
gather at class-room windows when half- 
term arrives and parents are expected. 

Some parents cannot afford to visit 
their sons. They are the parents of 
boys who liavc done a bad or foolish 
thing and have been sent to Borstal. 
Homesick and lonely, these boys have 
no half-term meetings to look forward 
to, yet they need love and encouragement 
as much as the boy at a preparatory 
school who comes home for Christmas. 

Sir William Morris has thought of it, 
and has acted as well. The authorities 
have received ten thousand pounds 
from him, with instructions to use the 
income from the money to enable poor 
parents to visit their sons at Borstal. 

It is as imaginative and generous a 
thing as was ever done for Borstal boys. 


A TRANSFORMATION 

Early in February the Duke of 
Gloucester is going to Hyde, Cheshire, 
to open the Lads' Club. By that time a 
curious transformation scene will have 
been completed. 

The club replaces the old police 
station. Where were dismal prison cells 
is now a cheerfully decorated billiard 
room full of light. Alongside is a bath 
where 30 boys can bathe at once. 

Upstairs the transformation is no 
less remarkable. The old. court room 
is now a concert room, and the stand 
from which the prisoners faced justice 
is a reading desk from which the boys 
will read the Bible lessons at the 
Sunday evening service. 

In this room Judge Hughes, the 
author of Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
heard many cases. 


THE RAINBOW THAT 
NEVER ENDS 
Companion to Peter Pan 

On Christmas Eve at the Holborn 
Empire young people and old went to 
see Where the Rainbow Ends. It was 
the Rainbow’s eighteenth birthday. 

The rainbow that glitters in the skies 
lias no end and while Miss Italia Conti 
remains to arrange the fate of the 
dragon and'the feats of the fairies of the 
Rainbow play, there seems no reason 
why this play should ever cease to 
brighten the winter sky. 

Elves, dragon-flies, bats, moths, and 
mice flit through it. Water-lilies, 
hyenas, and frogs have a place in its 
playful drama—and they are all rainbow 
children. It is the children's play for 
children, and those who saw it first when 
they were boys or girls still go to sec it 
again when they arc grown up. But 
the play stays young. It is one of those 
things that will not grow up, and it 
shares the affectionate popularity of 
Peter Pan. 


JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY 

At this season of the year the old talcs 
that arc not forgotten but only put by 
arc taken out of the box again. Some of 
them come to life at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, Park Road, Regent’s Park. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay is the 
fairy godmother who brings them to life 
and puts them on the stage. She 
begins by awaking The Tailor 0 f 
Gloucester, and Mr. Harconrt Williams 
takes the Tailor. 

Then comes the Queen of Hearts, 
with Miss Mackinlay changing from the 
fairy godmother to the Queen. . Then 
there is the Frog Who Would a-Wooing 
Go ; and after him the Famous Duke of 
York. Better go and see them all before 
the curtain falls on Ding Dong Bell 1 


FROM THE ISIS TO 
INDORE 

One Oxford man, Maharaja Sawai 
Shri Yeshwant Rao Holkar the Second, 
will not return, with the other Oxford 
undergraduates to the banks of the Isis, 
the Broad, and the High, in the coming 
Lent Term, 

While others are practising for the 
Torpids or encouraging others from the 
towpath the maharaja will be taking 
a ceremonial bath in the capital of 
Indore, of which this young man is to 
be enthroned as ruler. 

While others of his late companions 
in Oxford, these “ noblest of their 
species, pre-eminently men*” as an 
Oxford poet sang, arc attending lectures, 
or regaling themselves in the tea-shops 
of the High, Rao ITolkar the Second will 
be ascending the golden throne of Indore, 
there to promise to rule the nine million 
people of this Central Indian State with 
justice and mercy. 

While some of his recent friends at 
Christ Church arc out with the Bulling- 
don or are scouring the neighbourhood 
in cars, the maharaja will take his seat 
on an elephant in a liowdah of gold. 
He will have left for ever the free life 
of an English university for the cares 
of an Indian State with encrusted 
traditions a thousand years older. 


THE TRAIN SHOP 

A train built to. form a travelling 
exhibition of the wares and products of 
over a hundred French firms has had a 
great success. „ . 

During the eight months of its travels 
it stopped at thirty of tlic principal 
towns in the north and centre of France, 
and was visited by 237,000. people. It 
carries a large kinema with interesting 
films of the various French fisheries, 
important industries, and the principal 
ports. It has been decided to build a 
second train. ' 1 


LOCHABER ONCE MORE 
15 Miles Through Ben Nevis 

Early in the present year the waters of 
Loch Treig will burst through Ben Nevis. 
Nothing has been seen like it since Bir- 
nam Wood came to Dunsinane and 
frightened Macbeth to death. 

The work of men’s hands brought tlic 
trees to Dunsinane. Men’s hands have 
cut the channel which will bring Locli 
Treig through Ben Nevis. 

Four years ago a 15-mile tunnel was 
begun which was to be driven through 
the mountain’s solid rock. Then through 
it waters were to pour to drive turbines 
which should light the land. It was the 
Lochaber Hydro-Electric scheme. If 
the Shannon can light Ireland, what 
cannot Loch Trieg and the plenteous 
Highland streams do for Scotland ? 

The streams have been turning the 
turbines for some time past. When tlic 
waters of the loch rush through the 
15-mile tunnel, as they will as soon as 
the last barrier of rock is blasted away, 
the four-years work will enter on the 
last stage of its completion. 


NOISE GROWS FROM MORE 
TO MORE 

When the next earth-shaking lorry 
thunders past or the explosive motor¬ 
cycle bursts along the street, do not 
hastily conclude that the point-police¬ 
man is deaf. 

He has his ears open, and if ho has a 
moment to spare lie will liave a word 
to say to the offensive vehicles. Last 
year the owners of 16,367 motor-cycles 
were fmed for havingineffcctive silencers. 
And the owners of 448 motor-cars were 
prosecuted for making an excessive noise. 

If all the noise were stopped that might 
be stopped there would be 16,000 
prosecutions a month. What exasperates 
almost as much as the noise is that it 
goes on while the policeman looks on. 

If noise—and accidents—are ever 
reduced to normal dimensions a special 
police will have been instituted to attend 
to such matters. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 

HPhose who love all that was 
* splendid in the last genera¬ 
tion, and who grieve to see so 
much that was fine being thrown 
away by this generation, must 
Be heartened as night after night 
every seat is occupied in the 
best of all London's new theatres. 
The new Savoy has opened well. 

It has, we suppose, the hand¬ 
somest interior in London, and 
it has the excellent quality for a 
theatre of giving people room to 
sit down and space to move in. 

And, of course, there is nothing 
in England to beat the stage at 
the Savoy just now, for Gilbert 
and Sullivan are there again. 
Let those who think the public 
must have rubbish on the stage 
take note of what is happening, 
of the great numbers of people 
who cannot get tickets to listen to 
this rippling music, these spark¬ 
ling words, and all this roaring fun. 
These Bright Old Things make 
our Bright Young Things seem 
as dull and stupid as they are. 

It is wonderful to think, and 
it is true, that if Gilbert and 
Sullivan came back they would 
hardly find their way through 
London. The London that they 
knew exists in dreams alone. 

And yet, though their old land¬ 
marks would be gone, though 
their old Strand and Fleet Street 
would be new, though they would 
miss the horses and the hansoms 
and the Bank of England, they 
would love the new London, for 
they are part of it. If they should 
come back tonight, and should 
find their way clown the great, 
wide Strand which has swallowed 
up the Strand they knew, they 
would ask what had happened to 
the old Savoy. A policeman would 
direct them to its fine successor, 
and thither they would go with 
fear and trembling lest they 
themselves should be forgotten 
and unknown. But no ; they 
would find themselves almost all 
that is left. They would see 
themselves still on the stage, 
with the Mikado and all his 
merry host, the Gondoliers and 
the Duke of Plaza Toro, Iolanthe, 
Patience, and the Yeoman of the 
Guard still crowding the house. 

Some things there are, happily, 
that remain, yet we may wonder 
how much of the stuff written 
for the stage today will be seen 
in a few more years. Gilbert 
and Sullivan will outlast them 
all, for they are truly part of 
Merrie England, the. England 
that loves clean and happy 
things, that likes to take its 
pleasures not too sadly but not 
too madly, that delights in 
.melody and wit and good fun. 
‘A great reward indeed would be 
Gilbert's and Sullivan's if they 
• could come back. , Their London 
-would be gone^ but their stage 
would still be theirs, and we are 
ulad to have it so. 


The Seventy Thousand 

Jr lias been found that from the year 
1290 the names of 70,000 M.P.s 
are known. 

What seems to us to matter is how 
many of their names are remembered. 

Are the whole 70,000 as important 
as 700 (or 70) names of scientists or 
thinkers ? 

© 

Shall We Get Rid of Time ? 

arc only at the beginning of 
what -wireless is destined to do 
for mankind. In some respects it 
is an awful prospect—that wireless 
should overcome all physical obstacles 
of sight and hearing. If man's in¬ 
ventive mind has destroyed space 
between one part of the world and 
another who can say that in our life¬ 
time we shall not have also eliminated 
the element of time that separates 
one generation from another ? 

If only we could pick up vibrations 
in the ether which would reveal what 
was said a thousand years ago how 
much richer we should be I 

The Chairman of Marconi's 
'© 

From Across the World 

Two little notes come our way 
from Auckland in New Zealand. 

One is from a lady whose father 
and mother left England ninety years 
ago. The father was ■ at London 
University in the days of Michael 
Faraday, and was an engineer on the 
Great Western Railway under Brunei, 
who first tunnelled the Thames. The 
mother remembered the agitation for 
the Reform Bill, the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and the setting free of the slaves. 

That is a little peep into the Past. 
The other letter is a peep at the 
Present, from the lady's son : 

It is perfect spring weather now. The peach 
orchards are a mass of pink blossom, for Auck¬ 
land is in latitude 37. I am reminded of the 
lines about Kent: 

Bright leaves of cherry blossom gleamed 
One sheet of living snow. 

As I remember you live in Kent, I recall the 
saying that you cannot gather cherries in 
Kent at Christmas; but you can in New 
Zealand, if you get up before the birds . 

We thank our friends for this little 
peep of the Past and the Present from 
two sides of the world, and wc send 
them our greeting for a happy Future. 

© 

That Good Old Word 

"Jhiii word is work. President Hoover 
broadcast it to the millions of 
the United States as the talisman of 
prosperity. 

Work is the true philosopher’s 
stone. It turns everything to gold, 
even our troubles. It is the elixir of 
life, the magic secret. It makes our 
days more precious. It prolongs them 
by making them doubly worth while. 
It is the oldest of the world's in¬ 
ventions. Adam found it out, and the 
newest invention of all, the wireless 
which broadcast this word of power, 
can toll +hr> world nothing better. 


On Peter the Cat 

Dy His Master 

JsJot in heaven, yet near heaven, 
there is a Sanctuary of Saint 
Francis, a place of shelter and great 
healing for beasts and birds and the 
human beings of whom men say They 
mean well! When I, too, sleep I 
should like to wake there, in some 
pleasant garden, with pleasant nooks 
for pussy-cats. You would meet me, 
purring happily, and I should know 
that I was dead. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qne of his critics complains that Mr. 

Snowden is holding up rural houses. 
Some of tlic new ones need it, 

0 

A travelling library has been started 
at Brighton. It is full of moving 
stories. 

■ E 

7^ Scotsman was summoned at New¬ 
castle for having no horn on his 
car. Yet his ex¬ 
cuse was that 
he was out for 
a blow. 

0 

author says 
he often 
sees pictures in 
the fire. Not, of 
course, water¬ 
colours. 

0 

A BUTLER has 
written his 
reminiscences. 
There ought to be some good table talk 
in them, 

0 

yjR. Jack Jones declares he never met 
an unskilled labourer until he 
entered Parliament. Must be another 
one some\vhere. 

0 

Qne of this season's pantomimes has 
introduced a really novel feature. 
Ought to put the funny man’s red nose 
out of joint. 

0 

A prehistoric skeleton has been dis¬ 
covered with its legs round its neck. 
Probably somebody's double. 

Bringing the Dream True 

To me there is something divine in 
the lofty ideal which is the very 
spirit of Science. The application of 
the true scientific spirit to human 
affairs, if it were humanly possible, 
would mean such a reign of justice and 
fair play on Earth as only poets have 

dreamed of. General Smuts 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
7^ Belfast builder has left £25,000 
to the hospital. 

The Company of Clothworkers has 
spent £250,000 on the textile 
industries through Leeds University. 
T^n acres near Tintagel have been 
given to the National Trust. 
J^unnymede, where Magna Carta was 
signed, has been given to the 
National Trust by Lady Fairhaven 
nnd her sons. 


To 1930 

Dy Our Country Girl 

\Toung Year, Neiv Year , 

Tell as what you bring . 

New leaves, new lives, 

Newer songs to sing ; 

Leave what's worn and broken, 
Gather new of me, 

Here's a star for token 
Buttercups shall be. 

Young Year , New Year } ■ 

Can you cure a grief ? 

From a buried crocus 
I can bring a leaf, 

Thereby pointing sorrow 
To a Spring above : 

God can give a morrow 
To your buried love. 

Y ou ng Year , New Year , 

Can you match the past ? 

. Spring as fair, but Autumn 
Richer,than the last, 

Harvest fields more laden, 
Gains to wisdom's store 
■ Making man and maiden 
Stronger than of yore. 

Young Year y New Year , 

What have you for me ? 
God's will ! Rest still, 

Better cannot be.. 

. Ye are men, not cattle, 

Valour stands the test 
If He sends you battle, 

If He sends you rest. 

© 

The Gallant Company 

N a sunny November afternoon, 
a number of people, mostly 
children, were gathered in a church 
for Confirmation. The sun fell on the 
white veils of the girls, among whom 
was a cripple who, being unable to 
walk, sat in a chair at the foot of the 
chancel steps. 

Among the boys, too, there was a 
little crippled lad, her brother, but he, 
being able to walk, went up with the 
rest when his turn came, and knelt 
to ireceive the grace of God. Later, at 
their request, was sung the hymn 
Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 

H c follows in H is train. 

The little crippled boy's voice rang 
out with the rest, and when the 
service was ended, and he and his 
sister were starting homeward, the 
cavalcade (for the boy was on a 
tricycle and his sister in a wheeled 
chair) was stopped by the Bishop, 
who came up to speak a kindly word 
and shake hands with them, 

A week later the brother and sister 
received Communion for the first 
time. It was at a Celebration for 
invalids and cripples. 

George Macd6nald wrote long ago : 
Is it only on great and startling 
occasions that we find heroes, or do 
we not hear the sound of their march¬ 
ing all through the night ? There is 
the courage which loves, and the 
greater courage that is loyal when 
love is over. There is a great com¬ 
pany of men and women walking the 
Earth, men and women of courage, 
and among this gallant company it 
seems to me I ever see a form like 
unto the Son of God. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the boy who 
looked after himself 
had his head turned 
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FIVE YEARS OF 
LIFE ALONE 

ALAIN GERBAULT CRUSOE 

His Great Story of the Voyage 
of the Firecrest 

[SAILING ROUND THE WORLD 

In Quest of the Sun. By Alain Gerbault. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) 

English boys will find it hard to say 
which is greater, Alain Gerbault’s 
pluck or luck. 

All alone he has sailed the little cutter 
Firecrest round the world. It was a 
gallant undertaking. Yet some will be 
tempted to say that his good fortune 
was even greater than his courage, 
because he did the things we have all 
longed to do and saw the islands we can 
only dream about. For five enchanted 
years he was of all men in the world 
the most free. 

While Gerbault Slept 

Alain Gerbault, already famous as a 
tennis champion, sailed from the South 
of France to America in 1923. The little 
cutter had to be so extensively repaired 
and refitted that it was not till next 
year that he could set forth again, 
sailing by way of the Caribbean Sea and 
Panama Canal into the Pacific, thence 
into the Indian Ocean, round the Cape, 
and back to Europe, reaching Havre in 
June, 1929. 

lie had travelled forty thousand sea 
miles and by crossing the course of his 
outward voyage had completed the 
circle of his voyage round the world. 

How was it done ? While Gerbault 
slept the Firecrest had to steer herself. 
Once a terrific shock sent him rushing 
on deck to behold the receding lights of a 
steamer and find that his bowsprit had 
been carried away. 

Jimmy Dis Done 

Twice the Firecrest ran aground, once 
upon a coral reef which tore off her keel. 
Gerbault swam* ashore, to spend four 
months as the guest of the charming 
people of Uvea, who loaded him with 
gifts and asked him to be their chief. 
But he was ready to get to sea again 
when at last a French warship put in 
to Uvea, and engineer artificers helped 
him to bolt the Firecrest’s keel in place 
once more. 

The sea kept calling him back, unlike 
Jimmy Dis Done. This odd old man, 
burned nearly black by the Sun, accosted 
Gerbault in pidgin-English on Coconut 
Island saying that he, too, was French. 
But he had lived in the Tropics so long 
that he had forgotten his own language. 
He came from Nantes long ago, and had 
exchanged his schooner for the hand of a 
chief’s lovely daughter. Once, when he 
was describing the coming of Captain 
Slocum, he said: “That must have been 
ten years ago.’’ 

“No,” said Gerbault, “ Captain 
Slocum made his cruise thirty years 
ago.” 

“ Like enough,” replied Jimmy Dis 
Done. “ Time passes so quickly in these 
islands.” 

Generous Children of the Sun 

Time passed sweetly for Gerbault, 
lie has nothing but praise for the 
primitive people of the Pacific seas. 
Whenever he put into some palm-fringed 
harbour a canoe would shoot out to bid 
him welcome, and when he came ashore 
the chief would make a feast for him and 
load him with gifts of fruit, pretty shells, 
small pearls, and garments or mats of 
native weaving. During his stay Ger¬ 
bault would go swimming and surf 
riding with the children, play football 
with the young men, and, as far as pidgin- 
English or broken French permitted, 
talk to the ciders about their customs 
and history. 

He thought this sort of entertainment 
far more civilised than that offered him 
on Christmas Eve at the best hotel in 


WHY NOT CARS WITHOUT LAMPS? 


/"'■an anything be done to help the 
^ pedestrian to cross the road on 
these dark nights ? 

The readiest answer is to say that the 
streets should be better lighted. So 
indeed they should, for there are some 
crossings less than two miles from 
Charing Cross which arc death-traps 
under the shining lamps of the cars. 

If lamps could light a road or a street 
sufficiently there would be more than 
enough illumination from these sources ; 
but as everyone knows they are merely 
a bewilderment and a confusion to the 
passer-by because lie can see them and 


nothing else. Fie cannot see his way. 
Why should it be necessary, somebody 
has been asking, to light the streets 
and the vehicles too ? Surely the streets 
could be lit so well that the vehicles need 
not be lit at all in the towns ? Why can 
we not throw a flood-lighting on the 
streets and houses, like the flood-lighting 
which makes the Underground building 
at St. James’s Park Station a beacon to 
be seen for miles ? 

Such lighting, which will certainly be 
arrived at some day, would so illuminate 
the streets as to make bright lights on 
vehicles unnecessary. 


SAILING ROUND THE WORLD ALONE 



Tho Firocrest returns In triumph to Havro 



Alain Gerbault on his yacht at St. Vincent, Oapo Vordo Islands 


On this page is a review of Alain Gerbault’s book in which ho describes his voyago round 
tho world in the Firecrest. These pictures from the book show tho little boat in which _ 

he spent five years alone*. 


Continued from the previous column 
Durban, where the diners “ seemed to 
be making heroic efforts to amuse them¬ 
selves with childish toys, false noses, 
paper hats, and crude, stupid carnival 
jokes.” As for the jazz band with its 
expensive instruments, he thought 
Tahitian children could have made 
sweeter music with bamboo pipes and 
the help of a drum. 

If the sea had not been always calling, 
Gerbault would gladly have lived for 
ever with the generous children of the 
Sun, He would have liked best of all 
an abiding place like tiny Home Island 
in the Arafura Sea, which is owned by 
Mr. J. S, Clunies Ross. No money is 
allowed to circulate, and so no traders 
can victimise the 500 Malays who live 
there in great, content and comfort. 

Gerbault visited places governed by 
various foreign Powers, and seems to 
have liked those ruled by Great Britain 
best, because he could always get a good 
game of tennis there. 


IFe kept fit by playing games when¬ 
ever he went ashore, by living on fruit 
and vegetables, and by wearing only a 
native loin cloth so that the Sun’s life- 
giving rays might harden his body. 

The wiry brown athlete did not even 
wear a hat; yet he did not have sun¬ 
stroke or any other ailment. He must 
have been in perfect condition to trust 
himself on the bowsprit for the purpose 
of taking in the flying jib., when the bow¬ 
sprit was constantly burying itself in 
the sea and a crowd of, great sharks 
were waiting for him. 

Perhaps more of us might have 
Gerbault's nerve and muscle if we 
could live in God’s open air. It was with 
a sinking heart that he returned-to the 
smoky skies, the germ-infested build¬ 
ings, the unwholesome food, and the 
uncomfortable clothes of Europe. 

He is building a new boat; and we hope 
he is planning a new book. For those 
who cannot have adventures the next 
best thing is to read Alain Gerbault’s. 


PETROL 

IS ITS GREAT DAY 
ENDING ? 

A Vigorous Rival Appears 
in the Transport Field 

CRUDE OIL 

The Motor Age has been * one long 
and increasing triumph for King Petrol. 
But though he is in no immediate 
danger of being deposed, a vigorous 
rival is in the field, making steady 
gains in popularity by land, sea, and air. 

That rival is crude oil, the fuel used 
in the Diesel type of engine which is 
engaging the attention of engineers in 
many lands. 

The petrol engine’s greatest advantage 
is that it is so light for the power devel¬ 
oped, but against this is the risk of fire. 
This is liable to be caused cither by back¬ 
firing through the carburetter setting ligli t 
to the highly inflammable petrol or by 
petrol falling on hot exhaust pipes. 
But the Diesel type of engine (com¬ 
pression-ignition) has neither magneto 
nor carburetter, and the fuel used has 
a much lower flash-point. Heavy oil, 
too, is very much cheaper than the 
highly refined petrol, and the con¬ 
sumption is not so great. 

In London Streets 

The London General, after experi¬ 
menting for more than two years with 
many types of hcavy-oil engines, has' 
ordered 27 buses with Diesel-type 
engines for experimental use in London. 
An official has estimated that by using 
heavy-oil engines a saving of 75 per 
cent in the company's fuel bill can be 
made. And the London General buses 
consume, 30 million gallons of petrol 
in a year. 

At sea the hcavy-oil engine long 
ago proved its worth, for many are 
the large vessels driven hy Diesel 
engines. Nowadays many motor-boat 
and pleasure yacht owners are finding 
that the extra initial cost of hcavy-oil 
engines is more than discounted by 
the saving in fuel. Insurance costs, too, 
are lower than for petrol-driven boats 
owing to the reduced risk of fire. 

In the United States this type of 
engine has already reached the mass- 
production stage. 

In the Air 

The greater weight'of the compression- 
ignition engine has been against its use 
in the air, but engineers in many lands 
have been studying this problem for 
some time and success has attended 
their efforts. Beard mores, the Scottish 
engineering firm, have produced engines 
of semi-Diesel type which have- proved 
their worth in R101, and both in 
Germany and America heavy-oil engines 
have been used successfully in planes. 
It is not claimed that, looked at from 
every point of view, the now engine 
is more efficient than the petrol-driven 
motor, but it is proved that the risk,of 
fire in the air * can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

No doubt further research will show 
the way to bring the weight more in 
keeping with that of the petrol engine. 

We have long been taking undue 
risks with petrol, and paying more than 
we need for the doubtful privilege of 
doing so. It is quite certain that 
crude oil’s attack on its highly-refined 
relation will grow fiercer, and King 
Petrol must look to his laurels. 


SILK FROM A NUT ; 

With the growing demand for artificial 
silk many kinds of new raw materials 
are being experimented with. 

The latest of these, which is being 
tried with success in India, is the shell 
of ground nuts. These nuts are abundant 
and cheap, and their shells, chemically 
treated, give a solution which can be 
spun into silk of a fine quality. 
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YOUTH GALLING 

LITTLE ISLES TO 
MOTHER ISLE 

West Indies Want to See the 
Champions of the Cricket Field 

A SALUTE TO AGE 

As most of us know, a team of 
cricketers representing England has 
just reached the West Indies. 

On their day, in their own bright 
light and tropical heat, the West 
Indians are capable of severely testing 
the very best sides we or Australia can 
put into the field. 

The team we have sent is powerful 
all round, but many young people must 
be wondering whatever the M.C.C. can 
have been thinking of to include in the 
side two of the oldest first-class cricketers 
in the world. What, it may be asked, are 
Wilfred Rhodes and George Gunn doing 
in a company which is to face some of the 
fieriest of modern fast bowling, and 
to face also some of the best hitters of 
latter-day cricket ? 

Two Grand Old Men 

Rhodes and Gunn are both over 
fifty. Arc we so short of talented youth 
that we must send grey-licadcd veterans 
of the game to fight our battles across 
the Atlantic ? Is it true that even in 
our great national summer game we 
must call in Victorians to remedy the 
deficicnces of the bright young people 
of the present day and generation ? 

The position is not so’ desperate as all 
that. As a matter of fact, behind the 
inclusion of these two grand old men 
of cricket there lurks one of the prettiest 
stories cricket has given us. 

Gunn, the Notts man, and Rhodes, 
the Yorkshire genius, were playing 
cricket for England before many of the 
present West Indies team were born, 
and when the parents of hundreds of 
present-day spectators of West Indies 
cricket were in their cradles. There are 
those of today who have never played 
against these two masters, and still 
more who have never seen them. So 
Rhodes and Gunn have gone out at the 
special invitation of the controllers of 
West Indies cricket. 

A Unique Compliment 

Last summer, when arrangements for 
the present tour were being made, the 
people of the West Indies wrote to the 
M.C.C, saying : Gunn and Rhodes arc 
legendary figures in the game, just 
romantic names to us, for they have not 
been in our day to our islands. They 
are nearing the end of their career. 
Please include them in your team so that 
we may ever remember that we have 
seen Rhodes bowl and George Gunn bat. 
This is our last chance, and if this is 
missed we may never see them. 

That is a unique compliment, such as 
no other cricketer has ever received. 
The two men are past their best, though 
still magnificent players ; our people in 
the West Indies want to sec them above 
all other men. 

Talent Never Excelled 

They were famous before the nine¬ 
teenth century died, Rhodes as one of 
the greatest slow bowlers the game 
has ever known and a first wicket bats¬ 
man for England; Gunn as a bat whose 
style, nerve, and . courage on bad 
wickets have never been excelled. 

So, not i icause we have not an 
abundance ot fine young cricketers fit 
to do battle with the talented islanders, 
but because the West Indians honour 
these worthy veterans, have Gunn and 
Rhodes once more gone forth to repre¬ 
sent their Mother Land. 

They are the special guests of our 
sporting foemen. We must all hope that 
they will cover themselves once more 
with glory, and afford as great delight 
to their hosts as they have to players 
and watchers of the old. school wherever 
the game has been played. 


ENGINES, AIRSHIPS, AND SO ON 



A Queer Engine— A new locomotive of very unfamiliar design has been built at Darlington 
by tho London and North Eastern Railway. The chimney is hidden by screens which 
cause a current of air to carry the smoke clear of the driver’s view. It is the longest and 
heaviest passenger locomotive in Groat Dritain. 



Schoolgirl Scene-Painters—The girls of Grouch End High School produced a pantomime 
and made the properties themselves. Here are some of tho girls painting tho scenery. 



Tho IVlu9icaI Policeman — The London A Straw Zoo—The fearsome - looking 
Police have a very popular minstrel creatures seen here are quite harmless, 
troupe, one of the members of which is being made of straw. They are very 
here seen with his double bass, popular toys with Swedish children. 



An Airship Family—This remarkable picture shows n group of American dirigibles. 
The biggest vessel, which has been drawn to scale, is 785 feet long, or about 50 feet longer 
than R 101. It will probably be ready by June. 


January 4, 1930 

Heroes Are 
Everywhere 

A Sample One in the 
Transvaal 

Heroism is found in all kinds of 
people, all over tho world. Some of 
them arc brave and some arc not. Hero 
is an example of bravery of which any 
white boy anywhere might be proud. 

In Northern Transvaal, South Africa, 
is a Swiss Mission school for native 
children, and recently, while the lower 
classes were enjoying their playtime, a 
huge snake darted into their midst. 

There are many snakes in South 
Africa, some dangerous, but the most 
dreaded is the mamba. So swift is it 
in attack that white men, even when 
they have a gun, would face a lion rather 
than a mamba, for if a full-grown 
mamba bites man or beast death from 
its poison will follow in* five minutes. 
This snake among the black children 
was a mamba. 

Killing the Snake 

. Most of the children ran screaming 
into the school, for all recognised the 
danger. But three boys were cut off 
from the school by the snake. Then it 
was that Pete, a black boy, eleven years 
old, proved himself a hero. 

Picking up three stones, for he was a 
fine thrower, he advanced toward the 
mamba, which reared up, angry and 
hissing, ready to strike. As it darted 
its head at his thigh Pete sprang aside 
and threw his first stone, knocking the 
snake to the ground, and with his second 
stone he broke its back and killed it 
instantly—quicker than it would have 
killed him. 

His schoolmaster, who tells us tho 
story, says: " Wc take the Children’s 
Newspaper and the children love it, 
and Pete is more excited when I tell 
him I am writing to’it than he was 
about the snake.” 

The mamba*was nine feet.long—the 
biggest anyone at the Mission station 
had seen. 

Fine boy, that boy Pete, of Leman a 
Native School, P.O. Elim Hospital 
Northern Transvaal, South Africa. 

ANOTHER DEPRESSION 
FROM ICELAND 
And Some Very Kind People 

From a Correspondent 

News of shipwrecks filled the head¬ 
lines of the evening papers wc read as 
the train rocked and roared through a 
hurricane of wind and rain. 

Everybody looked with slight sus¬ 
picion at a rough-looking man who had 
jumped in at the last minute. He was 
hatless and collarless and carried his 
possessions in an old sack. 

But one of the passengers offered him 
a paper to read, and he gave him a 
startled Thank You. 

” I've had enough of wrecks ! ” he 
suddenly exclaimed. " I'm on my way 
back from one myself, and shan’t I be 
glad to get home ! Wc were fishing off 
Iceland when a gale blew us ashore. 
It's sad to think of our trawler lying 
there so far away, finished. 

“ Wc were in the water eleven hours 
before wc were rescued. Then I was in 
a hospital in Iceland for a month* I 
couldn't have met kinder people any¬ 
where in the world. Nothing was too 
much trouble, and I could make my¬ 
self understood too. So many Icelanders 
have been to America, where they learned 
English ! " 


1000 SACKS OF LOCUSTS 

A swarm of locusts covering an area 
of 36 square miles has been attacked 
by the natives of Morocco. 

The swarm appeared in the Mogador 
region, and a message from Rabat stated 
that natives had filled about a thousand 
sacks with the insects. 
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SOMETHING GOOD 
FROM THE PAST 

The Mountain That Split 
and Made a Lake 

Thousands of years ago a* huge 
mountain in New Zealand split in two 
and blocked a valley. There was no 
outlet for the streams, so the Waikarc- 
moana Lake was formed, 8oo feet deep 
and iooo feet above the sea. 

Peaceful and beautiful the lake may 
have looked during all these centuries, 
but now it will also be useful, for 
Government engineers have tapped one 
of the leaks in the mountain side and 
harnessed the lake water. They have 
made it the source of the last of the 
three huge power schemes for electricity 
in the North Island. Already it provides 
40,000 li.p. Eventually its potential 
capacity will be 190,000 h.p. The first 
^station will supply power to the Gis¬ 
borne, Napier, and Wellington districts, 
and these will gradually be linked up 
with the whole of the North Island. 

New Zealanders are noted for their 
resource and enterprise in making full 
use of labour-saving inventions. The 
Dominion has over 10,000 milking plants 
and 30,000 domestic water heaters. 


THE BEAUTY THEY CAN 
ONLY FEEL 
A Chance for the L.C.C. 

Gardens are such sweet places to see 
that we forget sometimes how sweet 
they arc only to smell and feel. The 
scent of freshly dug earth and the touch 
of the clean air are things a blind person 
can enjoy. 

Most blind people love gardening. 
So the Guild of Blind Gardeners has 
called upon the L.C.C. to help more 
blind children to garden. 

At present the Guild gives gardening 
instruction in six L.C.C. schools. There 
are 34 L.C.C. schools for blind or nearly 
blind children. The Guild wants to 
teach gardening in the 28 schools where 
no flowers are grown now. 

It will only cost the L.C.C. £2 a school 
a year for seeds. 

There are few hobbies a blind man or 
woman can follow safely in the open 
air, but gardening brings them no risk. 
We hope the L.C.C. will listen to the 
Guild and we wish the blind all the scent 
of mignonette and wallflower and thyme 
that London gardens can give them. , 


A WORD FOR WIGAN 

So Wigan pier is to go. 

It will probably be news to many who 
have heard jokes about it to learn that 
there really is a pier at Wigan. 

For years in some circles it has only 
been necessary to mention the name 
Wigan to be sure of raising a laugh. But 
our experience of Wigan is that it is 
far from being a joke. It may be smoke- 
laden and grimy, but where, for instance, 
is there a town with cottage windows 
better kept—spotless curtains well ar¬ 
ranged and window sills nicely whitened, 
showing up in striking contrast to the 
smoke-blackened bricks of the houses ? 

Wigan is by no means the last place 
we should choose to live in, as many of 
the so-called jokes wpukl have us believe. 

Wigan’s, pier is an iron structure 
which juts out for two or three feet over 
the canal, and for fifty years it has been 
used for tipping coal from a colliery into 
barges in the canal. The colliery is no 
longer being worked and so, there being 
no further use for the pier, it is to. be 
dismantled. 

So ends an old joke. But Wigan will 
survive. 


ITALY’S ART IN LONDON 



A portrait by Marco Dasaitl A portrait by Cartolomeo Venoto 


A SCHOOL AND 
ITS WORK 

THE SIDE LINES 

London’s Army of Thousands 
of Willing Workers 

THE CHEERFUL TAXPAYER 

An unfortunate feature of popular 
education is, and always has been, that 
comparatively few of the citizens who 
pay for it know much about it. 

It should not be so, for it is a public 
duty that everyone should understand 
our schools and what they do. If we all 
did kn'ow it would be a pleasure, for 
the influence of the schools is far wider 



Anthea, by Parmlglano A Cavalier, by Moroni 

Here are some of the pictures from the Exhibition of Italian Art that has just opened at 
Burlington House, London. The paintings, which are worth several millions of pounds, 
have been brought together from many parts of the world, and form the finest collection 
of Italian art ever seen outside Italy; 


and more cheering than it was twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

The difficulty is being met very 
effectively by the London Education 
Authority, which has published, through 
Hodcler and Stoughton, a book (2s. Gd. 
and is. 6d.) telling in a popular way of 
the work that is being done through 
the schools, other than the educational 
class teaching. The title is The Special 
Services of Education in London. 

The Special Services 

On the strictly scholastic side there 
is no doubt that the schools are far 
happier places than they ever were. 
They carry on more brightly, easily, 
and effectively. But they also affect the 
lives of-the children in ways formerly 
unknown. It is these Special Services 
that arc the theme of this 140-page 
book, witli its . 51 illustrations. 

The book is grouped into three 
divisions. First, the work of Care 
Committees and the School Medical 
Service. Second, special schools for 
children who in some way are not 
ordinary—the blind, the deaf, the 
physically defective. Third, the methods 
of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

Beyond the School Years 

The most fascinating part of the 
book is that which tells of the effect 
on the children of tlic work of the 
School Medical Staff and of the Care 
Committees that follow up that work 
into the homes of the children and, by 
consultation with the parents and 
teachers, help not only to build up and 
preserve health, but also give guidance 
in starting those who leave the schools 
on suitable work and further education, 
and perpetuate the influence of the 
schools beyond the school years. 

It cannot be too widely known that 
in London there are nearly Gooo 
voluntary Children’s Care workers, 
brigaded and trained to give consultative 
help to parents. It is work that is fully 
appreciated, 

A Happy Contrast 

Professor F. G. Parsons is quoted 
here as telling a section of tlic British 
Association of his experience in visiting 
schools. " That there is indeed much 
to show (he says) is clear to anyone 
who has walked the streets of London 
or any of our great cities for half a 
century with open eyes. How seldom 
nowadays do wc sec poor little half- 
starved bodies, so common thirty years 
ago, shivering, coatless, and bootless 
in the depths of winter, their miserable 
limbs maimed by rickets, and their 
eyelids red with ophthalmia. Wc know, 
thank God, that these arc fast becoming 
things of the past. 

“ I find that, even in tlic poorest 
districts, the children are, upon the 
whole, cheerful and fairly healthy, and a 
wonderful understanding exists between 
them and their teachers. What I have 
seen fills me with hope, and never 
again shall I grudge any taxes I may be 
called on to pay for education, since I 
realise that, under the cloak of education, 
London at least is doing its utmost 
to change a C3 into an Ai population.” 

There is a great deal in every section 
of this useful book to create si mi las 
feelings in the heart of the reader. 
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A HOME FOR ALL 
WILD THINGS 

LIBERTY’S FIFTY SQUARE 
MILES 

Not a Flower May Be Picked 
in This Home of the Eagle 

TREES LIE WHERE THEY FALL 

By Our Geneva Correspondent 

The idea of a National Park for Eng¬ 
land will remind a few travellers of a 
part of Switzerland that very few know. 

Zernetz, in the Lower Engadine Valley, 
is the starting point for the way to 
Tirol over the Fuorn Pass, a road little 
frequented though of much beauty. 
Passing through the narrow street of 
the village it reaches the river and 
mounts high above its rocky gorge, with 
grand forest scenery on all sides. 

It never rises above the tree line, but 
its highest point is distinctly impressive, 
perhaps because it fulfils our idea of 
what a mountain pass should be—the 
crest of a ridge where we pass definitely 
from one side to the other. 

Wild, Primitive Scenery 

And here no caravanserai spoils the 
summit; there is indeed nothing to 
indicate the exact point except an 
insignificant signpost—and the sudden 
view of the other side. A wide pano¬ 
rama of mountain and forest is spread 
out before us with, for a central attrac¬ 
tion, the great mass of the snowy 
Or tier of Italy looming into the sky. 

It is strange scenery ; it has a wild, 
primitive look entirely in keeping with 
the mission that has been assigned to 
it, for this is the undisturbed home of all 
wild things. 

Here, for all time, birds and beasts 
may live in perfect security, for no hurt 
may be done to them, nor to the flowers 
or trees through which they roam. 
Over an area of fifty square miles 
neither axe nor scythe, neither gun nor 
net, may harm or destroy. All wild life 
here has the full and free hospitality of 
the country in this, the National Park 
of Switzerland. 

Already the chamois, the eagle, and 
the ibex, becoming all too scarce, are 
feeling at home in this wide sanctuary ; 
edelweiss and many other rare alpine 
flowers are flourishing. Students of 
fauna and flora are welcomed, but no 
party of people may be larger than 
twenty. Not a flower may be picked, 
not a bough broken. When trees fall 
they lie, as in a primeval forest. 

A Splendid Pyramid 

It is Nature’s kingdom, handed back 
to her by the Swiss because they love 
their country so well and would not lose 
its bright, particular beauties. 

Such is the National Park of Switzer¬ 
land. The Fuorn Pass runs across it 
for miles, but from the time it enters 
this protected territory until it leaves it 
there is only one house, a modest hotel. 

There is no fence or wall for boundary ; 
it stretches too many miles for that, 
even if it were desired ; guardians live 
at various corners and keep it safe 
from intrusion. 

High mountains are in it, and one 
particularly splendid pyramid has the 
lovely name of Piz Plavna Dudaint, 
belonging hot to any one of the three well- 
known languages of Switzerland but 
to its fourth and very ancient one, 
Romanic, which is spoken in this part 
of the country. 


RINGING UP THE LINERS 

Anybody can now talk to passengers 
in the liner Leviathan during her trips 
across the Atlantic. The ship to shore 
service was started on December 8. The 
next ships to be fitted will be the 
Berengaria and the Majestic. 


DELIVERING THE 

Goods in Africa 

5500 Miles in a Grocer’sVan 

A grocer’s van has crossed Africa from 
the Nile to the Niger. 

It is a step toward making the Great 
Central African Highway as common as 
the Great North Road. 

It was the men in the van who did it, 
though they have belittled the feat of 
crossing river, desert, and African busli 
by calling the car in which they de¬ 
livered the goods a grocer’s van. It 
had a 22 horse-power chassis, with a 
cheap tradesman's van on top. Captain 
Crofton and Captain Owen Tweedy, who 
drove it, had not much money to spare. 

They took with them Muhammad, a 
Swahili cook, when they left Rejaf in 
the Sudan last March on a journey of 
5500 miles, and they took as much .pro¬ 
visions as they could for him to cook. 

Through the Belgian Congo 

Then they set out on the first stage of 
700 miles to and through the Belgian 
Congo. That was a royal road, and 
would have been quite simple if it had 
not been for the Congo, which had to 
bo crossed and re-crossed several times. 
The car was ferried over on a raft of 
dug-outs, which was steered by the 
Congo pole-and-paddle men, who are 
never in such high spirits as when an 
accident is happening. 

Then through French Equatorial 
Africa, over roads that were not roads ; 
through the endless scrub of Nigeria, 
and over roads worse than before; so to 
Kano with its towering mud walls ; and 
over a part of the Sahara. And in two 
months from the start the grocer’s van 
was back in London, having traversed 
5500 miles through country which fifty 
years ago no white man had seen. 

FREE FROM THE 
LITTER LOUT 
Where People Know Better 

Impressed by the C.N.’s frequent 
references to the trails of the Litter 
Lout, the rector of Kohala in the 
Hawaii Islands, the Rev. James Walker, 
points to the contrast between the 
civilised British and the races supposed 
to be backward in the Pacific. 

The Hawaii Islands are 2098 miles 
from San Francisco, and 2419 miles 
from Vancouver in British Columbia. 
Mr. Walker says that recently he was 
on Kauai, one of these islands, and 
had lunch on a lovely beach, in grounds 
thrown open to the public by Mr. A. M. 
McBryde. Asked if lie had any trouble 
with picnic parties the owner said he 
had none whatever. Their manners 
were perfect. ' > 

Mr. Walker sends us a photograph of 
the cross on his church displaced by an 
earthquake in October. 


RAT V. BIRD 
The Sly Against the Weak 

Everyone who lias approached the 
Clyde by sea knows Ailsa Craig, the 
huge cone of rock rising over ixoo feet, 
almost sheer from the water on some 
sides. It is one of the favourite haunts 
•of birds off the British coast. There 
the parrot-like puffin nests, and all 
kinds of gulls—the gannet, the guillemot, 
the kittiwake, the razor-bill, the herring 
gull, and the black-backed gull. But 
all these birds are suffering from the 
rats that infest the huge rock. 

The admirably energetic Scottish 
Society for the Protection of Wild Birds 
is planning a winter raid on the rats, 
which ought not to be there at all. The 
birds, which are the voice of the rock, 
as John Keats says in his sonnet on it, 
have no chance against rats. They 
cannot protect their eggs or their 
young. Wo wish the society • much 
success in its defensive campaign. Its 
secretary is Mr. John M. Crosthwaitc, 
207, West George Street, Glasgow. 


Ayah and amah 

Nanny of Kensington 
Gardens 

Sometimes in Kensington Gardens or 
near them we see children accompanied 
by strange Nannies. 

Black, brown, -yellow, they,have come 
over here with families on leave from 
the East. And it vis often quite a problem 
to get them back again to their own 
sunshiny lands. 

The ayah from India, the hamy from 
Ceylon, the babu from Java, the amah 
from China, and. the Amah San from 
Japan, all are devoted slaves of their 
little white people. 

But, alas, it is only very few of them 
who can stay here long. 

That is why there is an Ayah’s Home 
in London {in. King Edward Road, 
Hackney). And as the matron of this 
Home is about to retire after many years 
of fine service perhaps we can pay a little 
tribute to her. 

The Language of Kindness 

She is Mrs. Thomas, a trained nurse 
and the wife of a missionary abroad. 
For years she ‘has been mother to 
hundreds of quaint little women whose 
languages she cannot speak,’ any more 
than they can speak English. But the 
language of kindness and trust is 
universal, and these strange little Nannies 
from the East love her. 

It is essential that there should be 
such a place as the Ayah’s Home. With¬ 
out it the little coloured nurses would be 
utterly lost.^ They find our ways and 
customs impossible to understand, our 
climate too harsh and variable to live 
in. But as there are always English 
families going out to the East as well 
as coming home the ayalis and amahs 
do not have to wait here very long 
before Mrs. Thomas finds them a family 
to take them back. 

It is only a woman of rare tact and 
understanding who could manage a 
mixture of varying races, colours, creeds, 
such as is found at the Ayah’s Home in 
the travelling season. 

Their prayers, their pots and pans, 
their habits, and their speech might all 
give occasion for conflict. 

Seeking Bargains in Limehouse 

The Chinese amahs are the most 
adventurous. They will even face the 
ordeal of the London streets ; but this 
is perhaps less terrifying for them, for 
they know that they will find a little 
patch of China in Limehouse. Here 
they go to poke about for wonderful bar¬ 
gains. But the Indian ayahs are more 
timid, seldom venturing out unless their 
own white mistresses call for them. 
There is no Indian Quarter in London. 

But there is one sight of the great city 
which attracts them all. They want to 
see the King’s House, and this desire is 
so strong that to gratify it they will face 
all the unknown dangers of a strange 
city. So out they go, each one bearing a 
ticket which has Buckingham Palace 
on one side and the address of the 
Home on the other. They never get lost, 
for Londoners are very kind to them. 

But there was one Chinese Nannie 
who was very much disappointed. Not 
in the palace, for that was a most 
delightful surprise to her. But when she 
asked how many wives King George 
liad, and was told he had only one, she 
shook her head and expressed great 
sorrow. She had expected at least four, 


MINING NITROGEN 

Two thousand tons a day of am¬ 
monium sulphate fertiliser is being 
made at Billingham-on-Tecs. The factory 
has just been so mucli enlarged that it is 
now one of the biggest plants in the 
world for mining nitrogen from the air. 


THE LEAGUE AND 
THE INVENTOR 

Honour Where It Is Due 

THE BOGUS JUBILEE OF 
MR. EDISON 

A striking thing has been done by the 
governing body of the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations. 

The I.L.O.’ has proposed that genius 
shall have its due, and that the man who 
benefits the world by some new inven¬ 
tion shall not go without reward. 

To this end the I.L.O. asks that every 
patent shall mention the name of the 
inventor if it can be found. No agree¬ 
ment to the contrary shall deprive the 
inventor of this right. When an 
invention is made by a wagc-eanier, 
and the employer is recognised as 
entitled to the patent, the worker shall 
receive payment in proportion to the 
value of the invention and the circum¬ 
stances in which it was carried out. 

Proposed International Register 

If the nations accept this recom¬ 
mendation important results must 
follow. It will mean an international 
register of patents, so that the world will 
know, to whom it is actually indebted 
for some epoch-making discovery in 
science, commerce, or industry. In 
that case wc should be saved from such 
a pretentious absurdity as the sight of 
a nation combining to acclaim a man 
as the’ inventor of something which 
another man invented, as in the recent 
case of Edison and the electric lamp 
invented by Sir Joseph Swan. 

All America has been cheering Edison 
for having lived to see the jubilee of 
this discovery, yet the lamp was not 
liis, and the jubilee was not his, and the 
honour he has received all over America 
should have been given to a modest 
Englishman. 


THE LEAGUE AND 
THE MOTORIST 
Making Touring Easier 

Motorists will welcome the proposal, 
now being studied ‘ by a League of 
Nations Committee, that they shall be 
allowed to tour for two months in a 
foreign country free of tax on their cars. 

An international agreement is being 
drawn up of which that is one stipula¬ 
tion ; others arc that taxes on cars shall 
not be levied when the motorist applies 
to a frontier customs house for a visa 
to enter a country, and that all taxes due 
(after the first two months arc up) shall 
be collected by the customs officials 
on leaving the’ country. 

. This agreement, which will help 
toward increasing our understanding of 
other countries, is only one part of the 
international taxation problem now be¬ 
ing studied by a League committee 6c t 
up at the last Assembly. 

People living in foreign lands still 
often have to pay taxes twice over. 
The motorist does this every time he 
takes his car abroad ; he pays his tax 
on the roads at home where he is not 
driving as well as abroad. Common sense 
points out that to abolish this tax 
would also do away with the formalities 
necessitated by taxation, with the time; 
wasted, and with, the money spent on 
paying officials. 


THE PEOPLE OF KENYA 

The population of Kenya is now 
approaching three millions. 

In 1921 there were 9651 Europeans, 
and 12,529 in 1926. In the same five 
years the Asiatics and Arabs increased 
from 26,000 to 31,000, but in the same 
eriod the Africans in Kenya increased 
y half a million. 

British Empire imports into Kenya 
appear to be falling nowadays. 
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THE EARTH S 
NEIGHBOURS 

JUPITER AND SIRIUS 

A Speck of Dust and a Marble 
268 Miles Away 

STAR’S REMARKABLE 
COMPANION 

By the C.N. Astronomer , 

As \vc look at the southern heavens 
just now our attention is drawn to the 
brilliant, scintillating Sirius. 

Sirius is to be seen rather low in the 
south-east sky at about 9 o'clock in 
the evening and much higher and due 
south by 11 o’clock. 

Jupiter must not be mistaken for 
Sirius. He is much brighter and his 
steady light, very high up in the south, 
has been with us for some months past. 
Of course Jupiter is a planet, a world, 
and the nearest visible to us in the 
evening just now; whereas Sirius is a 
star and the nearest one now visible. 

It therefore becomes interesting to 
draw a comparison. Now, while Jupiter 
is only just over four times as far away 
lxs our Sun, Sirius is 565,000 times as 
far off. At present Jupiter's light takes 
34 minutes to reach us, while the light 



The nearest stars to our Sun at their relative 
distances, hut not In their relative positions 


from Sirius, travelling at the same rate, 
takes 8 years and 8 months, such is the 
vast difference in their distances away. 

They are also the nearest of all the 
celestial host visible to our unaided 
vision at the present time except, of 
course, the Moon. So we realise what 
a terrific span of space intervenes 
between our world and Jupiter, as com¬ 
pared with Sirius. Indeed, were we to 
place a speck of dust about as large 
as a printed full stop on a tabic to 
represent the Earth, and place a small 
pin's head on another table ten feet 
away to represent Jupiter, we should 
have these two worlds in their relative 
sizes and distances apart. 

To add Sirius, the nearest star visible 
in England, we should need a marble 
five-eighths of an inch wide and place 
it 268 miles away, say as far as Penzance 
is from London. Our Sun, on the same 
scale, would be a tiny three-eighths of an 
inch ball placed two feet five inches from 
the speck of dust representing the Earth. 

There are a few stars nearer than 
Sirius, but they are not visible. Alpha 
in Centaurus with Proxima Ccntaurus 
the nearest of all is rather less than half 
the distance of Sirius, but the two suns 
of Alpha in Centaurus and the little 
Proxima are not visible from our 
northern latitudes. 

Glowing Red Suns 

There are some other small suns which 
shine with a reddish glow that are 
nearer to us than Sirius, but these 
i*cquire a telescope to observe them. 
One is known as Barnard's Star and the 
others by their catalogue numbers. 
Their relative distances compared with 
those of Sirius and Alpha in Centaurus 
arc shown in the picture. 

We may thus visualise just how our 
Sun is placed with reference to his 
nearest neighbours and how exceedingly 
remote these are.. Sirius is much the 
largest. It has also much the hottest 
surface temperature, being about 11,260 
degrees Centigrade, and is. the most 
youthful as regards stellar evolution. 

Sirius has also a most remarkable 
glowing world, or companion, revolving 
round it once in 49 years in an elliptical 
orbit. This body varies in distance 
between 400 million miles and 1C00 
million miles from Sirius, and though 
estimated to be only 26,000 miles in 
diameter is so massive that it pulls the 
great sphere of Sirius round in an orbit 
within its own, G. F. M. 


Too Much of a 
Good Thing 

New Zealand and the Deer 

Another chapter is being written in 
the strange story of settling wild life 
in Australasia. 

Last week the C.N. told how the deer 
taken to New Zealand from Europe have 
outgrown their welcome. Now there is 
news that they are to be dealt with 
as a pest. 

Seeing what great flocks and herds of 
cattle, sheep, and deer, what droves of 
horses, what herds of swine, and multi¬ 
tudes of cats and dogs New Zealand now 
possesses, it is a feat of imagination to 
picture her as she was a little more 
than a century, ago. Then, but for a 
few animals which had been introduced 
by the Maoris, she was a kingdom of 
birds. The giant moa was dead, and we 
may regard its small representative, the 
ldwi, as sovereign of the wilds. 

Every living thing that civilised man 
requires had to be carried overseas to 
New Zealand, and one fine day a few 
deer arrived to be turned loose and give 
one more touch of home to the New 
Zealand landscape. It is the descendants 
of those deer which are now vexing our 
cousins. The deer have grown too 
numerous for the natural food supply 
and have been invading the farms. 


HOW THEY DO IT AT 
WESTCHESTER 

There is a liveliness about the way 
suggested by Westchester County, U.S. A,, 
for dealing with ugly road signs. 

Posters are forbidden within thirty 
feet on cither side of the middle of the 
roadway ; but that does not discourage 
the pushing advertisers. 

Therefore the motorists whose eyes 
they offend are invited to scrap them 
whenever they have a moment to spare: 
scrap them with hydraulic jacks, crow¬ 
bars, acetylene lamps, saws, and axes ! 

In our peaceful countryside such 
things are not done, and we are inclined 
to think that even in Westchester 
County the proceedings will not .always 
be tranquil. 

But the prospect pleases, and if the 
British motorist has for a little while 
yet to put up with hideous advertise¬ 
ments, there is no need for him to 
condone the petrol pump. Aunt Sally 
at least must go, and we could wish for 
something of this spirit of Westchester 
County to give lier a lift on the way. 


A NEW CALENDAR IN THE 
NEW YEAR ? 

Shall we have changed our calendar 
before another New Year dawns ? 

National committees for studying 
possible reforms are springing up like 
mushrooms in various countries as the 
result of the recommendation of the 
League Transit Committee. Holland 
has just completed the dozen. 

One wonders whether all their cal¬ 
culations and those of the League 
Transit Committee will be entirely upset 
by the revolutionary changes made in 
Russia. The proposals made up till 
now, chiefly for dividing the year into 
thirteen months each of 28 days, are 
mild compared with the abolition of 
Sunday and the week of five days, 
four for work and one for rest, which 
the Russians are introducing. 


A SEAL’S DAY OUT 

A street in Paris does not seem a 
likely spot to encounter a seal, but that 
was the sight which greeted a party of 
boys on leaving their school in an aristo¬ 
cratic quarter of the city the other clay. 
The poor creature was floundering 
about in the gutter, and it was only 
after a severe . scrimmage that it was 
captured and restored to the fish¬ 
monger's . tank which it had left in 
quest of liberty* 


A life of the week 

Little Fanny Burney 

On January 6, 1840 , died Fanny Burney. 

One of the cleverest and most in¬ 
teresting of English women, Fanny 
Burney was born at King’s Lynn 
on June 13, 1752, daughter of Charles 
Burney, Doctor of Music. 

Frances was her.name, but the world 
has agreed that she must be called 
Fanny and must keep her maiden name 
of Burney, though 
during the last 46 
years of her long 
life she was Madame 
D'Arblay, wife and 
widow of a French 
general. It was as 
little Funny Burney 
that she won a well 
deserved fame as the 
first Englishwoman 
to write a story that 
will always be read. 
It has now lived just 150 years. 

Fanny was the neglected child of a 
clever father. One of her brothers 
sailed twice with Captain Coolc and be¬ 
came an admiral; another was a great 
classical scholar; and Fanny’s sisters 
were well educated; but shy little 
Fanny never went to school, was en¬ 
tirely neglected, and learned all she 
knew by poring over books in her 
father's library. 

Dr. Burney, having moved from 
Lynn to London, became the most 
famous teacher of music in his day. 
To his house came many notable men, 
but only one of them became her early 
friend. That was Samuel Crisp, a well- 
to-do man who bad tried to be a dram¬ 
atist. He was drawn to the girl who 
seemed so generally overlooked, and 
she called him Daddy Crisp. To him she 
confided the? early parts of the Diary 
which she began as a girl and continued 
for 72 years. 

The Unknown Author 

■ Then, in 1778, a novel called Evelina, 
or A Young Lady's Entrance into the 
World, was published. Everybody who 
read it was charmed with it and recom¬ 
mended it to friends. It became the 
chief topic of talk at all social gather¬ 
ings. The authorship was unknown, and 
guessing the author’s name became a 
favourite exercise of imagination. It 
was not till six months after che book 
was published that amiable and pre¬ 
occupied Dr. Burney was amazed by the 
news that the most talked-of unknown 
person in London was his quiet little 
daughter Fanny. 

At once Fanny was welcomed every¬ 
where. Dr. Johnson and all the people 
in his circle clustered round her. Old 
King George the Third saw her and 
spluttered a torrent of questions at her. 
Fame had found her through the book 
that she had sold for a mere ^25. That 
book and her Diary are her passports to 
national remembrancer They are written 
simply, vivaciously, and wittily, and 
they show a keen power of sketching 
human character. 

Her Second Story 

Dr. Johnson became her friend and 
she worshipped him. Also, alas, she 
tried to write like him. Her next story, 
Cecilia, showed that her freshness as a 
writer was fading. She tried to write 
plays, against Daddy Crisp's advice, 
and she could not do it. Her foolish 
father was overjoyed when she got a 
trivial but wearing appointment in the 
Queen’s household at ^200 a year, and 
not till she had been harassed by it to the 
brink of the grave did he consent to her 
resignation. On a meagre pension of 
^100 a year she married a refugee 
Frenchman, and she afterwards wrote, 
in the Johnsonian style, two more tales 
for much money. But they are dead. 
It is not Madame D’Arblay, writing in 
a formal style, who lives, but little 
Fanny Burney, who won the world 
when she wrote with a simple charm 
all out of her own head, unspoiled by 
imitation of other writers. 


THE MARTHAHOF 

WHAT SOME SWISS 
WOMEN DID 

The Little Thing That Has 
Become a Big Thing 

GIVING PEOPLE A CHANCE 

One of the biggest enterprises in the 
great city of Zurich, the Marthaliof, 
came from a little thing done by a few 
Swiss ladies. They held a bazaar. 

Now, bazaars are held in evgry village 
and town many times a year. Few could 
dream that so much was going to spring 
from one bazaar an Zurich in 1894. 

With the capital brought by the 
bazaar the ladies opened a place which 
is rather hard to label. It wtis not a 
restaurant, for people were encouraged 
to rest, read, or knit there without 
ordering anything. It was not a club 
room, for there was no list of members, 
and anyone might come. It was not a 
charity institution> for nobody asked 
you questions if you strolled in. 

How the Marthahof Grew 

What was the Marthahof ? It was a 
comfortable public rest room where you 
could get very good coffee if you wanted 
it and where no tipping was allowed. 
If you were a workman and had brought 
your midday meal from home you could 
spend the rest of your dinner hour in a 
cosy chair at the Marthahof, and read 
the paper or chat without being asked 
to buy coffee. 

The Marthahof was such a success 
that it was enlarged, and cheap food 
could then be bought as well as coffee. 
At first the takings were 20 francs a 
day ; now they are over 11,000 francs. 

There are 15 huge restaurants instead 
of one little coffee room. Moreover the 
ladies have.been managing the refresh¬ 
ment rooms in the University of Zurich, 
the Federal Institute of Technology, 
and the Institute of Chemistry for the 
last five years. 

Working for the Children 

They do not make any profits. Every 
penny spent at these places goes into 
the cost of the food, crockery, chairs, 
and tables, and info the wages of cooks 
and waitresses, who form a big, well- 
paid, happy army. 

Why, then, do the Swiss ladies under 
Frau Professor Orelli work so hard for 
nothing ? 

They reply: “We are working for the 
children of Zurich." 

Frau Orelli is a woman doctor. Again 
and again she met cases of disease 
brought on by drunkenness. She saw 
innocent babies born sickly and de¬ 
formed because their parents were 
poisoned by alcohol. But instead oi 
losing her temper and raving against 
this state of affairs she sat down to find 
a way out. 

Better Than the Public House 

She told herself that people did not 
set out to poison themselves with drink. 
They got into the habit of drinking 
because the purchase of a drink gave 
them the right to sit in a comfortable 
Tavern at the midday rest horn*, or to 
meet their friends there in the evening. 

She collected a little band of ladies, 
and together they launched the rest 
rooms where poor people could be 
comfortable, free, and independent with¬ 
out buying alcohol. 

The ladies have never once done any 
propaganda work, or preached against 
drink. They have simply given the 
working people of Zurich a chance of 
going to a place where no alcohol is sold. 
And 12,000 of these people show every 
day how glad they are to have a better 
meeting place than the public house. 

Zurich is very proud of its temperance 
and its good health. And a few grey¬ 
haired ladies are very glad to think 
that they worked for a bazaar over 
30 years ago. 
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Let JACKHQBBS help 
to select your Fen. 

Jack Hobbs has used a Watermarks Pen for 
years and has put it to many exacting tests. 

See him at the 

WATERMAN STAND No. XO 

(New Hall), SCHOOLBOYS’ EXHIBITION, WESTMINSTER 

or ask any Stationer or Jeweller to show you models. 

The Pen Book Free from 

L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner, Klngsway, London, W.C.2. 
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‘Imperial Bee Esq 
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This is a picture of 
‘Imperial Bee Esq., ,J 
the mascot doll 
which is given FREE 
in exchange for the 
coupons attached to 
jars of golden, creamy 
honey from the sun¬ 
drenched meadows 
of NEW ZEALAND, 
Ask for NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND ‘Imperial 
Bee ’ HONEY to-day 
and start collecting 
the coupons. 


Sold in I’s, l’s and 2-2*s glass 
jars with Patent ‘Netur’ 
caps. 

If unable to obtain locally write to — 



Why The sky is 
Blue 

The Part Played by the 
Molecules 

The West has had to go to the East 
to make sure that the sky is blue and 
to find the reason why. 

It was one of the most striking things 
in a recent address to the Royal Society 
by its President, Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
that lie should have selected in this con¬ 
nection the work of Sir Chandrasekhara 
Raman of Calcutta University. 

The researches which this Indian 
physicist has made in that scattering of 
light rays which produces colour is 
already known to science as the Raman 
Effect, and it helps to make clear not 
only the light of the sky but many 
other peculiarities of light. 

What Raman Discovered 

Fifty years ago the late Lord Ray¬ 
leigh thought the molecules of gas on 
the outskirts of the Earth's atmosphere 
might scatter light (as a raindrop dis¬ 
perses or a speck of dust scatters it 
by reflection), but it has remained for 
the Indian physicist to confirm this 
idea beyond a doubt. 

Raman discovered that if a trans¬ 
parent substance like pure air is illu¬ 
minated by an intense beam of light of 
a single colour the rays of light that 
come through are not all of the same 
colour. Raman would say they are 
not all of the same wave-length. The 
meaning is the same. 

New rays of different colour or 
wave-length arc manufactured by the 
molecules of the transparent substance. 
Thus, the molecules of the outer at¬ 
mosphere manufacture colour out of 
the Sun's rays which strike them. 

Dust particles can take a hand, and 
so can water particles, but the molecules 
begin the dance. 


SHAKESPEARE 

The extent to which Shakespeare lives 
in the minds of the German people was 
suggested in war stories told at a recent 
Toe H meeting. Here are two instances. 

Two padres, one English the other 
German, were talking of the war. The 
German asked : " What are we fighting 
for ? We both love the same things. 
We have nothing to fight for. We love 
the same men—-Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Shakespeare." 

Two soldiers were lying wounded in 
the same deep shell-hole, an Englishman 
and a German. The Englishman said : 
if Well, what are we going to do now ? 
If you come with me you will be made 
a prisoner ; and if I go with you I shall 
bo made a prisoner." 

** That is so," said the German. 
** Where do you keep your prisoners ? " 

“ Oh, out in the country," said the 
Englishman. 

" Then, comrade," said the German, 
*' I’ll be the prisoner. I've been a prisoner 
up till now in a German slum, and now 
I’ll change to lovely England." Then, 
as they began to make their way pain¬ 
fully toward the British line, lie added : 
“ I can trust you English to treat me 
fairly, for I've read your Shakespeare." 


THE PUNISHMENT FITTING 
THE CRIME 


A. J.. MILLS & Go. Ltd 



Gilbert’s Mikado, who intended to 
make the punishment fit the crime, seems 
to have his counterpart in America. 

The Federal Government at Washing¬ 
ton has sent 300 prisoners to work in 
Georgia, They arc offenders against 
the Prohibition laws—and they arc all 
making water drains l 

There arc millions of acres of low¬ 
lands to be drained, and the convicts who 
were sent to prison because they could 
not properly appreciate pure water will 
now see enough of it to satisfy a tadpole 
for the rest of its days. 


ANY SLAVES THERE? 

Liberia Says No 

THE LEAGUE TO LOOK INTO IT 

By Our League Correspondent 

If Liberia lacks railways and other 
modfcrn conveniences its Government 
clearly docs not lack common sense. 

It has just established a legation at 
Geneva and appointed a cliargd d’affaires 
to maintain relations between the Liberian 
Republic and the League of Nations. 

Liberia has another special tie with the 
League at the moment in connection 
with the campaign against slavery. 
Its .delegate to the last Assembly pro¬ 
tested against the accusation that 
slavery and forced labour are still 
practised in his country as a recognised 
system and announced that his Govern- 
riient was willing to stand the test of a 
special inquiry into the matter. 

Liberia’s Love of Liberty 

lie invited the League to appoint a 
representative who, with an American 
and a Liberian, should investigate and 
report to the League. He added that, 
as there arc no railways in Liberia and 
consequently communications are diffi¬ 
cult and distances great, some isolated 
cases might be discovered, yet Liberian 
law forbids slavery and forced labour, 
and the founders of the Republic in 
1847 wrote in their Charter of Indepen¬ 
dence these words: 

"The love of liberty brought us 
here. There shall be no slavery in the 
Republic; nor shall any citizen of the 
Republic, nor any resident therein, deal 
in slavery either within or without this 
Republic, directly or indirectly." 

Our remembrance of slaves only now 
being freed in our own territory at 
Hong Kong should make us tolerant' 
of Liberia and its special difficulties, 
and should commend the action it has 
now taken to root out any suspicion 
that it harbours the vile tiling within 
its borders. Docs its very name mean 
Liberty, we wonder ? 

COUNTRY HOTELS 
Should the A.A. Patronise 
Bad Ones ? 

By a Motoring Correspondent 

We arc glad to see that Lord Derby, 
as President of the National Travel 
Association, has been calling for a 
higher standard of country hotels in 
England. We think lie might ask the 
A.A. to withdraw its patronage from 
some of tlic hotels that boast of it. 

Wc came upon one of them one day 
last summer a few miles out of Glouces¬ 
ter. It was the only place available in 
the town for a cup of tea on Sunday 
afternoon, and it was stuffy, dirty, and 
horrible. But what struck us most 
about it all was that, though the building 
was not old, the only tea-room in the 
place was almost without ventilation. 
There was a great window of probably 
fifty square feet, yet, except for a little 
bit at the top, the entire area of this 
window was fixed and could not be 
opened. In a hotel not by any means 
old the utmost possible open space in 
the chief public room was hardly more 
than the window of a doll’s house I 

Wc may be surprised that the by¬ 
laws of a town allow such buildings to 
be built,. but at any rate there is room 
for astonishment that such places bear 
the badge of the A.A. or the R.A.C. 

It appears to be a rule with these 
organisations that where all the hotels 
in a town arc bad they will recommend 
one, but it seems to us a deceptive policy 
and a betrayal of their members. Where 
all arc bad, would it not be wiser to 
recommend none and leave the town 
severely alone until it is ashamed of itself ? 
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The Adventure of Doris Booth 


W hen a fine thing is doiie wo always 
discover that the man or woman 
who did it is surprised at praise. 

He or she says that it was quite a 
simple thing, that it was crying out to 
be done, and that anyone else would 
have done it if anyone else had chanced 
to be there. 

Mrs. Doris Booth is that sort of per¬ 
son ; but the Government of Australia 
has thanked her for the noble work she 
did for black men and white on the 
Bulolo Diver. 

In Wild New Guinea 

It is a brave tale.from start to finish. 
A planter left Papua to serve in the 
war to end war. Afterwards he married 
a nurse and bought a plantation in 
Raniolo, investing all his savings in the 
soil. But they had no luck, and found 
themselves penniless after three hard 
years. Then they heard that gold had 
been discovered in the Morobe district, 
of New Guinea. Charles Booth said 
lie would turn miner, and told his wife 
to wait for him with her relatives in 
comfortable, civilised Brisbane, 

But she told him that if he was going 
to venture into wild New Guinea, with 
its cannibals and its fevers, she was 
going too. A Government permit was 
refused her, so she slipped away secretly 
on a little broken-down motor schooner, 
and after many mishaps they reached 
the goldfields. 

Then began the long tramp into the 
interior, through the wildest country. 
Some kindly merchants had given the 
Booths credit for food supplies and 
mining tools, but it was difficult to get 
carriers for these stores. 

At last Mrs. Booth saw that their 
progress was too slow, and she insisted 
that her husband should go on ahead 
to prospect and peg a claim while she 
followed with the stores as fast as she 
could recruit carriers. 

Alone with Natives 

Once slid‘was in a cannibal village 
where they showed her some of tlicir 
gruesome meal. Always she was alone 
with natives. . After being obliged to 
spend many days in a certain place 
because'no One would carry her loads, 
she one night heard a rush of feet and 
a clamour of voices outside. A crowd 
of savages rushed into her-tent, com¬ 
pletely filling it, and carried off every¬ 
thing there. 

What could one woman do against a 
host of robbers ? She sat up on her 
canvas bed, a revolver in her hand, 
prepared to sell her life dearly. And 
then in catnc a friendly native to explain 
that the robbers were really only carriers 
he had recruited for her 1 On she 
went, fording creeks up to her armpits, 


creeping along swinging bamboo bridges, 
scrambling over rocky ways, and often 
sleeping wet through, till at last she 
rejoined her husband on the goldfield. 
There were two or three other white 
men in the district too. 

For a long time ill luck dogged the 
Booths. He could only find gold in 
trivial quantities, and had to work for 
a luckier man. She took charge of the 
native labourers, making them bathe 
every day, dieting and dosing them, 
and changing a weedy army of cannibals 
into a buxom company of fairly respect¬ 
able black boys. 

At length the years of patience 
brought their reward. Charles Booth 
struck a rich vein of gold, and from 
the little camp the two sent back a 
packet of the precious ore to the good 
merchants who had trusted them with 
food and tools. It was the happiest day 
the Booths could remember. 

The Edie Creek Outbreak 

Then one day a native told the Missus 
of a sick black man lying by the river. 
She went off to him at once, and found 
he had "dysentery. It was the begin¬ 
ning of the Edie Creek outbreak, which 
swept over black and white miners alike. 

This one woman nursed them all. 
She lost not a moment in sending some 
of the labourers back to the coast for 
drugs and in setting the others to build 
a hospital. When her husband re¬ 
turned from a recruiting trip he found 
their mine idle and his wife at work 
in a thatched hospital where, at one 
time, she had fifty cases. 

Her black orderlies were of little use, 
for they felt, no pity and did not believe 
in cleanliness. She had to prevent 
those who were well from eating the 
invalids' food. No good to waste food 
on the dying, said the orderly caught 
eating egg flip. 

After the Epidemic 

Three months after this outbreak a 
Government Hospital was established at 
Wau Creek, but by then the epidemic 
was on the wane. One woman, working 
from 5.36 a.m. to midnight, had nursed 
130 cases, and by taking prompt mea¬ 
sures had prevented the spread of the 
terrible scourge. She had paid for the 
medicines with the gold her husband 
dug, but she might easily have paid for 
the nursing with her life. 

The Government , thanked her, and 
the Miners' Association thanked her, 
and a report of her work was sent to 
tlie League of Nations. 

It was a good thing for scores of men, 
now alive and well, that Doris Booth 
insisted on following her husband to 
New Guinea, permit or no permit. 



'HULLO JOHN . 

WE HAVE ' FORCE ’ 
FOR BREAKFAST NOW!” 

Big healthy fellows eat “ Force." It gives them stacks 
and stacks of energy. When fellows start on “ Force " they 
thrive on it. 

Who wouldn't give a lot for more “snap," more energy, 
for work and play. That's what “ Force ” will give you. 

You will like “Force." It is wheat—whole wheat. With 
hot or cold milk the crisp flakes of “Force" are delicious, 
for breakfast or supper. 

Why not show Mother what “ Force " is. She'll be 
glad you did so. Just drop a post-card to “ Sunny Jim " 
as directed below, and not only will you receive a sample 
of “ Force " free of charge but, also free of charge, you will 
be sent a jolly game for winter evenings. Soon you will 
tell your “ Force" -eating chums “ We have “ Force ", for 
breakfast now l " 



EMPIRE PRODUCE-MADE IN CANADA 

It’s WHEA T - FLAKED 

9jd. Pit,. 


FREE—A "SUNNY JIM” GAME AND A 
SAMPLE OF " FORCE ” 

Send on a post-card your name and address, to the address below:— 
This is all that is necessary for you to receive, free of all charge, a 
jolly winter game invented by “ Sunny Jim," and a sample packet 
of his famous “ Force " flakes. 

“ SUNNY JIM," 

c/o A. C. F1NCKEN &. CO. (Sole Consignees “ FORCE ”) 
197, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
This offer applies only in GREAT BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND 


The power of the good Turn 


H e re is a story from Western Africa 
which shows how the spirit of 
doing a good turn can overcome even 
religious prohibitions. 

A contingent of Scouts came over 
from Nigeria to the recent Jamboree. 
Before returning they were shown some¬ 
thing of England, including London, and 
so reached Westminster Abbey. 

One of the boys, a Mohammedan, 
declined to enter as lie had been for¬ 
bidden by the elders of his faith to enter 
a Christian place of worship. He would, 
he said, wait outside while the others 
attended the service in the Abbey. 

When the party came out from the 
service the leader asked the boy how 
he had got on. " Oh," said he, " I have 
done my good turn." 

" What have you done ? " asked the 
leader. 

‘ "Well," said the boy, "after I had 


been waiting a little while I saw a blind 
man who looked as if he wanted to go 
to church, and I asked him where he 
wanted to go, and lie said to St, 
Margai*et's. So I took him." 

“ But how did you know where St. 
Margaret's was ? " 

" I had seen tlie name on a board 
near the Abbey." 

" And did you go in with the blind 
man ? " 

" Yes ; I asked him where he wanted 
to sit, and lie said he wanted to sit 
near the front, so I took him there and 
sat with him." 

" But will you not get into trouble 
for that ? " asked the leader. 

" No," said the boy. " It is my.good 
turn, and I shall not get into trouble 
for that." 

. So the great spirit of the good * turn 
is a conquering spirit. 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 

HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E.2.- and—-LITTLE FOLKS HOME, BEXIIILL, 

PRESIDENT - ' - - - - HAUL THE DUKE OF YORK 

Thousands of Families 

feci the benefit of the work of this Hospital every year. 

Thousands of Children 

are restored to health in its Wards and Out-patient 
* Departments. 

Thousands Reap the Benefit 

of its ministrations throughout their lives. 

Each In-patient costs about £13 9s. and stays about 
. .25 days. , 

■ The parents are. able to provide, (either by personal gift 
or through contributory associations), on an average, about 
£1 8s. towards this expenditure., 

What.. About -the Balance ? 
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CHAPTER 29 

The Second Bullet 

I t was Charity who noticed how unwell 
Major Chris looked and insisted on 
taking him at once to his room. The strain 
of his anxious night had been too much for 
one whose whole life was a constant fight 
against suffering. 

Racked with headache, he kept his room 
for three days. O 11 his reappearance he 
found no difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Scharncr to spare Peter, for although the 
sling and bandaging had been discarded he 
was obviously too weak to do much for 
himself. And, moreover, Mr. Scharncr was 
all for his butterflies. 

" We will consider it," he said heartily, 

“ Peter’s half-term holiday, and by all 
means use him as much as you like, 
Major Feme." 

So Major Chris and Peter got to them¬ 
selves again. But what could they do ? 
The Major put this plainly to his ally. 

" Our hands arc tied," he explained. " If 
Colonel Grevcl would only take me into his 
confidence-" 

“ Why will he not ? " pressed Peter. 

" Well, Peter, I’ve been thinking that 
over, and I believe that he has two good 
reasons. I believe the first reason is that 
it isn't his own secret, and a man can't give 
other people’s secrets away. And, on the 
top of that, I believe my old friend is ter¬ 
ribly afraid that by sharing the clanger 
with us he might drag us into it. He won't 
confide in us, I think, for our own sakes.” 

" You arc sure that he was in mortal 
danger that night ? " said Peter, after a pause. 

" Odin’s wailing revealed that. Odin 
knew that his master was in peril. And I 
could tell at once that the Colonel had been 
running for his life." 

" Besides," Peter whispered, " the bul¬ 
let ! " Then he told how he had concealed 
the mark in the door. 

" Good man ! And what about Guymcr ? " 
" Are you going to ask him where he was 
all the night ? " 

“ I wish I could ! But that’s just what I 
can't do." 

f< Why can’t you ? " Peter insisted. 

" Because it would be a -false step. 
Guymcr is cither straight or playing a 
double game. If he is straight he would 
tell Colonel Grcvel that I had taxed him. 
And the Colonel might intervene." 

" Yes, I see that," Peter admitted. 

“ And if Guymcr's not straight I should 
be putting him on his guard. At present 
you and I arc not supposed even to suspect 
that the Colonel's life was attempted. But 
supposing Guymcr was concerned in. that 
attempt, directly I taxed him regarding his 

whereabouts at the time-" 

" He'd smelt a rat," Peter put in. " Yes, 
I see that as well." 

So, realising that they could do nothing 
at present but watch Guymcr, he began 
to relate how he had surprised Mr. Scharncr 
stealing back to his room after dawn. 

Major Chris listened gravely. " He had 
beenjsearching, you say ? " 

" So he declared," replied Peter. 

" What do you think yourself ? " 

Peter shook his head, " I don’t know," 
lie faltered. " But how can we suspect Mr. 
Scharner ? He is my tutor. Before he 
arrived he didn’t know Colonel Grcvcl, And 
liow could he possibly be mixed up in 
Colonel Grovel's affairs ? " 

" Exactly," uttered Major Chris, medita¬ 
tively. "It is quite reasonable to suppose 
that feeling hurt with my rather brusque 
rejection of his assistance your tutor re¬ 
solved to go out and search by himself; lie 
hoped to score off me, perhaps, by finding 

the Colonel. But nevertheless-" 

The exhausted voice trailed away, the 
speaker sank back. 

Yet presently his wasted hands gripped 
the chair with such fierceness that every 
bone seemed to start through his skin, and 
thus raising himself, and while his eyes 
burned with fever, lie gasped out, " But 
tomorrow I’ll feel a new man, Peter." 

And again, " Take me in now. You are 
in charge till tomorrow." 

And on the morrow a blow fell. As Peter 
paced the terrace, watching the rose-garden, 
he heard a step beside him and turned 
to see Abbot, whose face was working 
piteously with his bad news. Odin was 
lost to them. 

His master had found him among the 
nettles shot through the heart. The body 
liad been removed to Budgctt’s cottage, 
where Colonel Grevel had shut himself up 
with it. No report of a firearm had been 
heard, nor had any sign of a stranger seen. 
Such was the word Abbot brought. No 


report of a firearm 1 Peter understood that, 
if the others did not. One bullet had found 
a billet in an oak door ; another had found 
its billet in a loyal heart. 

" Docs Major Chris know yet ? " he 
asked in hushed tones. 

"Not yet, sir. He’s not so well again, so 
we haven't dared to tell him." 

Even while Abbot was speaking the Sun 
went behind a cloud, and the moor, so .sud¬ 
denly bereft of its light, took on a menacing, 
dark, and sombre appearance. Peter 
shivered. There was stealing on him once 
more that impression which this aspect had 
previously given him ; he saw the moor, 
and the dark, sullen waste of the moor, 
as some silent and sinister power watching 
the house. 

With a heavy heart he went into lunch. 

CHAPTER 30 

Behind Drawn Blinds 

T was at this period and by his ally’s 
suggestion that Peter Franklin began 
to make written notes of what had hap¬ 
pened. For, after alluding to the three days 
during which he had been laid aside by his 
headaches. Major Chris said, "Now that 
I’m bowled out so much, Peter, you will 
have to work double tides as my eyes and 
my cars. I dare say you won't miss much, 
but you may forget something. So write 
down all you notice. Then I’ll be kept posted." 

Peter started accordingly. Anti, turning 
his records over, it appears that in the week 
after Odin's death lie wrote thus : 

Everybody appears very depressed. I 
haven’t seen Mrs. Grevel smile once for 
days, and Colonel Grevcl, though he tries 
to seem his usual self, has palpably got some¬ 
thing preying on his mind. 

Wc buried Odin under the wall at the 
bottom of the rose-garclen, and Charity and 
I are making his own little garden for him. 
Colonel Grevcl is going to have some bricks 
taken out of the wall and a granite slab put 
in, with his name and the date on. But the 
Colonel won't say a word about how lie was 
shot; he says that it was probably done by 
some gipsies, but that he doesn't want to 
hear us discuss it at all. Charity says there 
arc gipsies sometimes at Riding, and she 


O ne morning Mother Jaclco had a 
letter bearing a foreign postmark. 
" It's from my brother William ! ” 
she exclaimed as she read. “ And he’s 
coming home ! It will be nice to sec 
him again." 

When Uncle William's boat arrived 
there was another letter, which sent 
Mother Jaclco into a flutter of excitement. 

" Flo's coming straight here ! " she 
cried. " By the mid-day train. Yoy 
must go to meet him, Father." 

But Father couldn’t, for lie had an 
important business engagement. And 


so, it seemed, had Adolphus ; and that 
left nobody but Jacko, for liis mother 
was too busy cooking the dinner to go 
out even as far as the station. 

Jaclco had no objection to meeting 
his uncle. Uncles who come from abroad 
often bring presents with them, to say- 
nothing of tips at parting. 

With these happy thoughts in his 
mind Jacko arrived at the station fully 
a quarter of an hour before the train 
was due. And even then his patience was 


believes they were responsible, so I let her 
believe it. 

Major Chris is still too unwell to leave his 
room much. Mr. Scharner spends nearly all 
liis time on the moor, and once or twice has 
brought back some really good butterflies. 
Mrs. Mandcverell drove over to lunch yes¬ 
terday, and it was awful for me to watch 
Mrs. Grevel trying to be cheerful. Odin’s 
death has left a cloud on the house. That, 
and what is behind it, seems to be haunting us. 

And a day or two later : 

I am writing this up in my bedroom with 
the door locked. 

After lunch today I went to the paddock 
to sec the bay colt. He knew me at once 
and allowed me to go close and pat him 
and talk to him, and when I left he followed 
me inside the railings. Then, though I felt 
too restless to settle down properly, I 
took a book out to The Lollards' Throne. 

I hadn’t been sitting there long when 
Colonel Grevcl came up through the rose- 
garden and, after talking to me for a 
minute or two, went into his library 
through the tall double windows which open 
on to the. ter race. He left the windows open. 

Hardly had he gone when Abbot appeared 
and asked me if I knew where the colonel 
was ? So I told him. Abbot stepped through 
the windows and, as his voice is such a 
high one, I could not help overhearing 
what he said. He said that Mr. Pape 
was in the hall. Then I heard Colonel 
Grcvcl answer: Bring him in here, Abbot. 

Then I was guilty of spying. But was 
it spying ? Wasn’t it actually a proper 
part of my campaign with Major Chris ? 
At any rate, I kneeled up on my stone 
scat where I was facing the window and 
could see right into the library.. Abbot 
disappeared through the door into the hall; 
in a second or two he was back with a tall 
man behind him. Then Abbot went out, 
and I heard the door being pulled to. 

I must put down everything here, every 
tiny thing. 

The chance of. setting eyes at last on this 
mysterious Mr. Pape almost took my 
breath away. 

Colonel Grcvcl had risen and was holding 
liis hand out to a very tall, straight figure 
with a gaunt face. But the colonel was 
holding his hand out as one would when 
getting up to say Ilow-do-you-do to a 
stranger. Suddenly the colonel’s hand went 
to his brow; he stepped back, and stared 


not rewarded, for there was no sign 
among the little crowd that came 
hurrying out of the carriages of anyone 
in the least like Uncle William. No one 
with bags showing brightly coloured 
labels. No one looking as if he expected 
to be met. 

" Coo, lie’s lost his train ! ” concluded 
Jacko ; "I’d better wait for the next." 

To kill time he wandered outside. 
Round the corner was a barber’s shop. 
Jacko peeped in and grinned as he 
caught sight of a customer patiently 
waiting to be shaved. He was sitting 


with liis head thrown back, gazing 
thoughtfully up at the ceiling. Suddenly 
he opened his mouth and yawned. 

Jacko darted inside, picked up a 
shaving brush, and dabbed the soap full 
in his face. 

The indignant man jumped up. For 
one second their eyes met, then Jacko 
turned and fled. 

It was Uncle William ! 

Fie had not missed his train, but had 
caught an earlier one. 


JACKO MEETS THE TRAIN 



and stared, then threw out both his hands 
with a choked exclamation. 

The other man, who hadn't moved, who 
was standing with his back to the door, 
raised one arm and stopped Colonel Grevcl 
at once. And then I had to duck down, 
because Mr. Pape, or whoever he is, walked 
straight to the double windows and pulled 
down the blinds. Which I thought queer. 

Then another queer thing. While I 
was wondering whether to slip off and tell 
Major Chris I heard a footstep coming 
quietly round from the front. I hid myself 
in my seat and kept quiet. 

But it was only Mr. Scharner, with his 
nose on a book, as I saw as soon as he got 
to the end of the terrace. So I was just 
going to spring up when Mr. Scharnci 
stood stock-stiil and peered round and 
round, with his eyes over the top of liis 
book. His head was sunk; lie might have 
been actually reading and have stopped as 
you do if you are reading while you walk 
and suddenly strike some exciting part. 
But I could see his ears turning ever so 
slowly, and I could see liis eyeballs lifting. 

So, knowing that he couldn't see me 
because of the high stone back, I stayed 
very still as I was. 

Then, still bolding liis open book in 
front of his face, Mr. Scharner began to 
sidle on tiptoe towards the windows of the 
library. When he got quite close he stood 
still an instant, then edged sideways till 
his ear almost touched the glass. But all 
the time yon might have supposed he was 
reading, so absorbed in liis book that lie 
hadn’t looked where lie was going. 

But I hnciv that liis eyes were glancing 
over the top of the book. 

I thought I would wait till dinner to 
tell Major Chris, but Major Chris was 
not well enough to appear, and so I am 
writing this to show him tomorrow morning. 

We sat out on the terrace after dinner, 
as usual, but Colonel Grevcl, who seems more 
preoccupied than ever, never mentioned! 
a word about Mr. Panic's call. Would lie 
have mentioned it were the visit quite 
natural ? I think he would. 

But he hardly said anything at dinner, 
and I noticed that he hardly ate anything. 
His mind was far away, and on the terrace 
afterwards he didn’t even finish his cigar. 
This is the first time that he has never 
smoked his cigar through. He let it go out 
twice, and before lic’d' half-smoked it he 
threw it away and took Mrs. Grevcl indoors. 
They went into the library together: at 
least, the lights came there. 

Charity and Mr. Scharner and I stayed 
out for some time. I asked Mr. Scharner 
if lie had been on the moor after butterflies. 
" This morning," lie said. " But I didn’t 
go after lunch, Peter." I said: " I thought 
I saw you this afternoon in the rose- 
garden ? " Fie said, " Yes, I took my 
book out of doors, Peter. I was in the lime 
walk and the rose-garden ; on l almost 
everywhere. It is very pleasant mooning 
along with one’s book." And then he 
asked me quickly what I'd been doing. 

I told him that I had been in the paddock 
with the colt. "And afterwards I read for 
a bit on the terrace." As I said that I 
looked at his face. But he just gave a nod. 
" Yes, you’re fond of the terrace," lie said, 
smiling. Then he began to talk to Charity. 

Now, unless I had promised Major Chris 
to put everythingdown, I daresay I should 
leave out this last little bit. When wc 
had gone upstairs to bed, and before 1 
had locked my door to begin, writing this, 
Mr. Scharncr came into my room and began 
to read me a lecture about inquisitiveness. 
I know, of course, that I have no end of 
faults, and I know that I’m of a curious 
disposition. I like to know the why and 
wherefore of things that some people 
take on trust, and so docs my father. 
But, honestly, I do not think I am curious 
so far as prying into other people’s affairs. 
I can mind my own business. At the end 
lie said: "So think it well over, Peter. 
Don’t let this terrible failing get the better 
of you. Don’t meddle. People who meddle, 
Peter, ahvaj’s regret it," 

In the morning, after reading these 
notes, when Peter had wheeled the chair 
to the trees in the paddock, Major Chris 
made no remark for some time. When lie 
spoke at last, " We’re getting neai’cr," 
he said, " You've done well. Now we’ll 
take my news first," 

" Your news ? " exclaimed Peter, cage 
to discuss Pape. 

" Yes, my news," smiled Major Chris. 
" I've not been quite idle. I've written to a 
friend of mine and had his answer. And 
had liis answer,” he repeated, dropping his 
voice. " Anyone but the colts about ? " 

" No one," Peter said, looking round. 

" Right 1 " announced Major Chris, pro¬ 
ducing a letter. 

TO BET CONTINUED 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion 0! 
the Children's Newspaper 


'yHIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand’ 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children's 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 


MY MAGAZINE 


January issue notv on sale 


Is. 



Features in this 

week’s issue 


Make sure of your copy of this week’s MODERN 
BOY. It is packed with splendid stories and. 
intensely interesting articles. There is, for instance, 
a thrilling story of the air by G. E. Rochester, 
called “THE MYSTERY BLIMP,” an article on 

The Schoolboy’s Exhibition 

dealing with the wonderful exhibition which opened 
at the Horticultural Hall on Tuesday,December 31st 

The Black Pennant 

a gripping, complete yarn of a young motor-cyclist’s 
bid for a coveted racing trophy. These arc but 
a few samples of the contents of this week’s'issue of 


| The Stamp Collector's Corner | 


OA/ PACKET OF STAMPS for *5*1 
over 200 different varieties ©Mb 
Many UNUSED and UNUSUAL teat, value £1) con¬ 
tains Airmails, Honduras (Train), Spain (King and 
I'ope), New Vatican State, recent Belgian, Pictorials, 
etc , etc. All for G<1. (postage l|d. extra) if you ask 
to sco our “ Bumper “ Approval Hooka at 6(1. to 9d. in 
1/- discount. List of over 1,750 "Bumper" Bargain 
Packets at 3d. each upwards, SPECIAL! 1/- lots: 
50 Japan, 50 Turkey. 50 Russia (Soviet). 50 Jugo 
Slavia, 40 Norway. 30 Luxemburg, 25 Guatemala, 25 
Uruguay, or tho 8 lots for 7/6. 

HARRY BURGESS & Co.,Dei)t.B4, New Malden,Surrey. 


Do You Collect Stamps? 

Then ask Father or Mother to lec you send for some of 
my famous “ BETTA " Stamp Approvals to chooso those 
you would like for your Album. All tho latest and 
prettiest stamps imaginable, and so cheap, too I I have 
been sending stamps to boys and girls for years, so 
know just what they liko. There's a nice little present 
•with every selection. 

ALIX HARLAND 

(Dept. “ J M ) t Philately House, 

15, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


mm WRITE FOR OUR WORLD - FAMOUS I3H 
K3£1 APPROVALS AND OBTAIN K3W 
MH ST WI P TCT Tpi TE* 

mm oxjrrjFirr- rm 

|jflE9 Comprising STEEL TWEEZERS, 

- DUPLICATE ALBUM. P ft It FOUATIOX 


GAUGE, 100 STAMP MOUNT HINGES. 
__ and a Packet of 


IDH 

HK1 

KGS 


arm a i'amcco oi 

mm SELECTED all different STAMPS 

PflCa Send 2d Stamp for Packing, etc. (Over- HM 
ESSS8 seas 4d.) , (Without Approvals, E3U 

Price of Outfit, 9d.) 

R, WILKINSON, Trinity Street (W), LLANDUDNO. 


Your Opportunity and thebe is 
NO SNAG IN IT. £25 in Cash Prizes 

)Vo arc celebrating our Jubilee year by giving away £25 
m 62 cash prizes to the buyers responsible tor effecting 
tho greatest number of stamps sold from our world- 
famed approval sheets during (ho year 1930. 

FIRST PRIZE: £10 Bank of England Note. 

I 1 till particulars and a set of 6 Siamese Stamps scut 
absolutely FUEli on receipt of your name and address by 

Department 21, EKRINGTON & MARTIN, 
South Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880. 


6 MINT BRITISH COLONIALS ^ 

FREE. O 

Send a ■‘postcard—no cash—for my flno Illustrated 
Prieo List containing over 1,200 Items—Stamps, 
Albums, Sets, Packets, Accessories—in fact Evory» 
thing for tho Stamp Collector. Prices from 
Id. (over 200 sets at Id, each) to 40/- Six Mint 
British Colonials, ono each from Kedah, 
Zanzibar, Kenya, Turks & Caicos Is., 
Soudan and Cayman Is.—am! All Mint. 

Ask for tho No. 212 racket. 

EDWARD SANDEI.lt, 10-11, Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4. 


&, J® IS 

PICTORIAL SET FREE 

A new set of stamps from this Oceanic Colony sent free 
of charge to bona-fido applicants for selections of dupli¬ 
cates on approval. If 2d. is enclosed for postage a sst 
of new Sudan also free. 

HENRY TURNER, 

110, BARNET ROAD, BPiQHTON, SUSSEX 


The Paper 

for the Modern 
Schoolgirl 

SCHOOL-DAY S 

Every Saturday, 2d. 


EVERY READER OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

ought to know all about 



WHY? 


Reg. trade mark. 


Well, every day in life there are things to make or to mend. The things 
to mend may be toys, tools; instruments or important pieces of furniture. 
What is needed is an adhesive of enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment's notice—requiring no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT SECCOTIHE IS- 

an intensely strong adhesive—sticks everything, and is always ready— 
can be used by the child. It is packed in clean small tubes not difficult 
to open, just pull out a little pin and press’ the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again, Seccotine is sold all the world over—tubes 4|d.,’ 
6d., od. each. If you wish to learn more about this valuable article 
write for a FREE BOOKLET to McCaw, Stevenson & Orr Ltd., 
Linenhali Works, Belfast. The information it contains Will surprise you. 




Notv on Sale . Buy a Copy TOD A Y. 


2d. 



. , . Delicious, warming, cheering. 

SIG00DI A 9d. bottle of Mason’s < 
£ \ its / Essence makes 100 glasses < 
jjj* ylaSOHy ol Ginger Wine—as good as ; 
v * Ginse* Wine can be. 


Buy a bottle to-day ftom 

votti GROCER, STORES 
or CHEMIST, or send I/- 
and we will post a bottle and 
give you name of nearest agent. 


£= NEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM £j 


BAILEY’S 

Super 

Pump 


PRICE 



Ask your dealer to show it to you, It is a Celluloid Pump for Cycles or Motor Cycles, with a Steel Lining 1 
’ made cartridge fashion from a Solid Blank of Steel so that the end is solid with the steel lining, there being EACH 
no solderings to leak or break. Can’t warp or bend, will last for ten years, made like a Motor Cycle Pump. 

IF YOU CAN’T GET ONE, WRITE TO :— APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., PERKY BARR, BIRMINGHAM, 


BOY FARM LEARNERS 
FOR ONTARIO, CANADA 

The Government of Ontario baa a schemo under 
which IfRliR PASSAGES to Ontario are granted to 
approved Hoys between 15 and 19. Situations 
guaranteed; wages, board, lodging and after-care. 

Writo for free booklet to: — 

BOYS’ DEPT., ONTARIO GOVERNMENT, 346, 
STRAND.LONDON.W C.2 Please mention this papet] 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receivo a handsome Lover 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F.. PEN with Solid Go d Nib 
;i’ino, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Floet price 4/* f 
or with 6 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/• 
extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

January 4, 1930 * * Every Thursday, 2d. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A New Year Party 
A™. New Year family reunion 
the party consisted of one 
grandmother, one grandfather, 
two fat lie rs, two mothers, one 
father-in-law, one mother-in-law, 
one son-in-law, two sons, three 
daughters, two grand-daughters, 
and two grandsons. 

There were only eight people 
present. What was their re¬ 
lationship to eacli other ? 

Answer next week 

Pictures From the Atlas 



Here is another picture from 
the Atlas-y-the island of Tas¬ 
mania turned into a pig’s head. 
Look in your atlas and see if you 
can find other places that resemble 
animals or objects. 

England’s Worst Storm 

What was probably the worst 
storm England lias ever 
known occured in November 1703 . 
Nearly ten thousand people, in¬ 
cluding the crews of twelve 
men-of-war, lost their lives. No 
record has been kept of the number 
of cattle and sheep that were 
drowned in the floods which 
followed in the valleys of the 
Thames and Severn, but there 
must have been tens of thousands. 

The total damage done was 
estimated at £4,000,000, and in 
London alone the loss was reckoned 
at £2,000,000. About 800 houses 
were blown down, and many 
others, including St. James’s 
Palace, were partly destroyed. 

Consonants and Vowels 

JiY each square put a consonant 
and in each circle a vowel. 
When tliis is done correctly words 
are made in all the . upright 
columns, reading down; the first 
I 2345G7B9 
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horizontal word is a festive season, 
and the third is something eaten 
at that time. Definitions of the 
words in the upright columns are : 
1 Military quarters. 2 Greet. 
3 Tear. 4 Measurement. 5 11 ut. 
6 Domesticated. 7 Submissive. 
S From a distance. 9 Situation. 

Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet 
Jupiter is 
n the South- 
East, Uranus 
is in the South 
and Mercury is 
in the South- 
West. No 
planets are 
visible. in the 
morning. Our picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 6.30 p.m. on January & 

Do You Live at Gloucester ? 

Xu ERE are different opinions 
about the origin of this 
name. One idea is that it means 
the Camp of. Gloni, Gloni being 
possibly the builder of the camp. 
That, however, is a mere con¬ 
jecture, and other authorities 
think the first part of the name is 
from the Welsh glaw, brightness, 
so that, the whole name would 
mean bright castle. 

Changed Heads 

Xiie following lines indicate six 
words of four letters each. 
The last three letters are the same 
in each case, the first only being 
altered. 

A4y first is far from straight I fear, 
My second a sad blow doth bear, 
My third is something the tenant 
pays, 

Great fun is my fourth on fine 
summer days. 

By my fifth you see that I have 
gone. 

My sixth is a hole, and the 
puzzle’s done. Answer next week 


The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 
Salary. This word has nothing 
to do with salt now, but its 
real meaning is “salt money,” 
and it was originally an allowance 
given to Roman soldiers as part 
of their pay, to buy salt when 
they were travelling. From being 
a small allowance for salt, its 
meaning was extended to include 
an allowance for any other 
purpose, and eventually it came 
to mean the whole of a man’s pay. 

lei On Parle Francis 



Un befiroi Un bee Une bicyclette 
II y a une cloche dans ce befiroi. 
II tenait un fromage dans son bee. 
Le pneu de ma bicyclette est crev£. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 

A Word Square 
LAND 
AREA 
NEAR 
DART 
What Am IP 
Snapdragon 
Word Puzzle 


Mabel Remembers 
Her Friends. 3 ad. 

A Carol Puzzle 

Page and mon¬ 
arch forth they 
went. 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC.22 Shortest Day 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 



SEPT. 23 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


April 13 
Summer; 

xn<n«. 
c/ be $‘p^ 


ffj 

tongestDay JUNE 22 
^SUMMER SOLSTICEl 


Here is a new calendar which will appear in the G.N. each month. 

This one shows darkness, twilight, and daylight on January 4. 
The daylight grows longer every day. The arrow indicating the date 
will show at a glance each month how much of the year has elapsed. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear.(Canada 14s.) 

Dr MERRYMAN 

The Trainer 

Hill was chuckling with glee. 

“There’s a simpleton in 
this story who thinks that a 
rowing coach has four wheels,” he 
said to his sister Betty. 

“ How absurd,” said Betty. 
" Why, everyone knows that it 
floats along.” 

Choosing a Career 
J£ind Old Gf.ntleaun : Well, 
my little fellow, what would 
you like to be when you grow up ? 

Little Fellow: I’d like to be a 
nice old gentleman lik$ you with 
nothing to do but walk about 
asking little boys questions. 

What They Would Rather Be 



The Mouse 

The little frisking mouse, 

That goes whisking round 
the house, 

Has thoughts that * take him 
farther than mere cheese, 

He just longs to drive a car 
And go roaming near and far, 
Coming home at any hour lie may 
please. 

The House Shortage 
Small Boy: Why . does the 
cuckoo lay its eggs in another 
bird’s nest, Daddie ? 

Daddic (busy reading the papeD: 
Oh, because of the housing 
problem, I expect. 

Good Fishing 

X ,IE young angler was enjoying 
some really good sport. 

“ Can’t you read that sign, No 
Fishing Here ? ” demanded a 
keeper. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen it; but it’s 
wrong,” was the quiet reply. 
“ I've caught five already.” 

Overworked 

]\f R. Smith : Hullo, Mr. De 
Bore. I’m sorry to hear 
you arc annoyed with our old 
friend the doctor. What is the 
trouble ? 

Mr. De Bore: Well, I told 
him I suffered from that tired 
feeling, and lie asked me to show 
him my tongue. 


WHO WAS HE? 

R ather more than a hun¬ 
dred years ago England 
had a poet who would have 
been put down by many 
people on a list of living poets 
as very near the top. 

In fact he was made poet- 
laureate. But now few would 
remember him when thinking 
of those times. Yet lie was 
devoted to poetry, and he 
was a most worthy man. 

Ilis father was a draper in 
Bristol, but he was brought 
up, when small, by an aunt 
in Bath who had a good 
library. By the time he was 
eight he had read lots of 
books, and was determined 
to be a historian and a poet, 
lie lived all his life with books, 
and was always writing. 


© ® 

He was sent to Westmin¬ 
ster School, where flogging 
was the rule, and for writing 
what he thought of it in a 
magazine he was bundled out, 
and Oxford, later on, was shy 
at taking him in. However, 
at last he was accepted there. 
It was the time of the French 
Revolution, and he and several 
other young poets were ardent 
revolutionists. They thought 
all people would now be equal, 
would live a simple life, and 
would be happy. 'Three of 
them thought they would 
show the world how to do it. 
So they began by marrying 
three sisters, though they had 
no means of support for a 
household. All had slender 
incomes, and only their pens 


The Poet Who Missed His Mark 


to rely on, and they were 
associated to some extent 
throughout their lives. 

They soon began to dis¬ 
trust revolution. Two of 
them were men of genius and 
true poets. All three agreed 
that it was well to write sim¬ 
ply, and it is by their simple 
poems that they arc known. 

What this man who lived 
his life with books is now 
remembered by is his short 
lives of men—Nelson, Wesley, 
Cowpcr—written in finely 
balanced prose; and his 
quite simple poems for chil¬ 
dren. Also he is most honour¬ 
ably known for a life of in¬ 
cessant labour with his pen 
to keep two of the families of 
the poet-friends, his own and 


another, because that other 
had no sense of responsibility. 

For others he wore out his 
brain with labour in the 
library that was his world. 
His loft y ambitions failed. He 
missed his chosen mark. But 
he will remain known, as 
long as the world has memory 
of war, by his simple but un¬ 
answerable 
exposure of 
it, and the 
hollowness 
of a glorious 
victory. 
“ But what 
they killed 
each other 
for, I could 
not well make out.” Here is 
his portrait. Who was he ? 




How do 
you wake ? 

Fresh, alert, with a real appetite 
for breakfast and your daily work? 
If not add a cup of the * Allenburys * 
Diet at 1! a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
daily fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that * 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Make. Pleasant to Take 
In Tins at 2/1,4/- & 7/6 

Of all Chemists 

Send 3 d in stamps for a I lb. trial 
sample tin of the ' AllcnburyE Did 

ALLEN &HANBURYS Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


AH about the 
Wonders of 
Animal Life 



H 1 


’ERE is a fascinating book that 
will appeal to every boy and 
girl who loves the great 
“Out Doors.” It contains a large 
number of remarkable “action” 
photographs, showing birds and 
beasts in their natural surroundings 
—how they live, hunt and make 
tlicir home. Famous naturalists and 
explorers contribute the letterpress 
to this original volume. 


The NEW 
NATURE BOOK 

^ j m net.. 


At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers. 


The Children's Newspaper Is printed and 
Fanv'edon Street, London, K.C.-i. 7 t in 
Inland and Abroad, 11s. per year; 5s, Cd. 


Advertisement Offices : The Ft cot way House; 
Rost Office at Iloston, Mass. Subscription Rates: 
Gotcli, Ltd. Soutli Africa, Central News Agency. 

S.S. 


































































































